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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Labor Leaders Buck “Anti” Swing 


Admit change in public opinion has slowed them 


up but see some compensation in disciplining of unions 


that “had lesson coming to them.”’ 


Six montus after the state-by-state 
elections which knocked down union- 
sponsored candidates in profusion, or- 
ganized labor this week was still facing 
a “conservative swing” of public opinion. 
Stiffer state labor laws (page 20), con- 
tinued pressure for amendment of the 
Wagner Act. public impatience with tie- 
ups of jobs no matter how good the 
grievanees, and a_ series of legal re- 
verses are all parts of the anti-union 
reaction. The Supreme Court's crack- 
down on sitdowns (BW—Marj4'39.p14), 
the $711,982 penalty imposed on a 
hosiery union in the Apex ease, and last 
week's decision in a celebrated Kansas 
City case which permease 
the pow gil 
ment W 
boveotts 
are all tw 
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business met 
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Relations Board.” 

Within the unior 
within their federati 
had important effects. 
C10. and AFL. 1 
against each other, kt 
heavily in unity 


eawit has lost 


ganization-wise have made C.1.0. some- 
thing quite different from the national 
juggernaut it was two years ago. Today 
it is powerful and well-directed so far 
as mine workers, textile workers, men’s 
clothing workers, steel workers and elec- 
trical manufacture workers are con- 
cerned, and is marking time with nu- 
clei of various sizes and uncertain poli- 
cies in several other fields. The numbers 
are there in the U.A.W., but the admin- 
istrative ability is missing. 


means that the New York and Pitts- 


hurgh headquarters of U. 8. Steel 


Business Week - May 6, 1939 


Within the AF.L., jurisdictional 
fights are no worse than they often 
have been— Mayor LaGuardia had to 
speak sharply to the building trades 
groups on a huge New York housing 
job last week—but the older federation 
is having trouble lining up its forces in 
a national front. Having gone on record 
several times as favoring extensive Wag- 
ner Act revision, it now must ignore 
what everyone else knows—that its 
rank and file is only luke-warm for such 
changes where it isn’t definitely against 
them. And the net result is to weaken 
the legislative pressure power of the 
federation. 


What Off-Record Poll Shows 


The labor leaders know that the na- 
tion-wide conservative swing is no jok- 
ing matter. Polling a number of them 
in off-record conversations recently, 
Business Week gathered these impres- 
sions of how they are reacting, and 
what policies may be reached: 

For the C.1.0.—The idea is to take 
things at hand first, get a renewal of 
John L. pee aining contracts 
sive bargaining 
igning against 
Neanwhile, the 
g Committee 
been consoli- 
re 590 plants, 
ip. with pub- 
drive against 
which kept 
e big strike 
z branch of 
forward 
IIman leads 


p Workers 
constitu- 


as. purti- 
we. cue lack of unity hurts 
rue labor movement, but beheve that it 
hurts C.1.0. more than it does A.F.L. 
And with 1940 just around the corner, 
the Republicans in the craft-union ex- 
ecutive council can’t see much sense in 
joining hands with the strongly pro- 
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Rambles of a Newsman: Callin 
all Idas—calling all Eddies. ..To 
be more specific, if your first name 
is Eddie or Ida, send your full 
name and address on a postcard, 
mail it to me at 1834 Broadway 
and we'll try to send you all a 


ticket to the Eddie Cantor broad- 
cast of June 5,. when Eddie and 
Ida celebrate their 25th wedding jf 
anniversary...Hurry, because the 


In fourteen lines on page 21, issue of Friday, 
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Paper Profits 


Most men laugh fit to kill at current styles in women’s hats. 
But not officials of Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, 
Mass. 


Several months ago Dennison stores and Dennison departments 
in other stores began to fecl sudden activity in sales of paper hats. 
Unwilling to invest in bonnets that would be out of silhouette 
before you could say “Lily Dache,’’ women took up crocheting 
and weaving their hats of paper. 


Dennison's in Chicago now reports that about 450 hats a weck 
are made by ardent customers in its demonstration department. 
The New York branch, where women are somewhat less patient 
with crafts, reports a ‘‘production’”” of between 275 and 300 a 
weck. Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn; Bamberger’s, Newark, and 
other stores where special demonstrations have been held have 
enjoyed cqual spurts on the sales graph 


This amateur millinery didn’t originate spontaneously. Miss 
Asta Skarsten, Norwegian-born demonstrator at Dennison’s Man- 
hattan store, thought up the woven hats—made on a paper form— 
by visualizing a woven basket upside down. Whereupon the com- 
pany began to push them. 


Ads have run in Woman's Day, Women’s Wear, and Practical 


Home Economics—the latter distributed to thousands of teachers 
at a Texas convention. Folders with directions for making the 
hats were distributed to 3,000 dealers to be given away at their 
tationery departments Paper chapeaux had a spot on the 
Women's Hour, conducted by Irene Beasley on CBS. Ladzes’ 


Home Journal is to feature them in an early issuc 


Crepe paper for the hats has more stretching power than any 
other paper on the market It comes in 52 shades, with white 
most popular and blue next. <A _ water-resisting fluid applied to 
the finished hat makes it as durable as a straw or silk one. For 
> cents, and materials furnished by Dennison’s, plus two hours 
time, the average woman can whip up a smart sailor which would 
retail for $3. In fact, in some stores and women's exchanges, the 
hats have sold for just that. 


Sane and sober Dennison salesmen don't care a hoot how fast 
or how crazily spins the whirligig of hat fashions. “Fashion is 
spinach” to Elizabeth Hawes, the clothes designer. To them, in 
this instance, it's an extra dab of butter on their bread. 


“I-L”” Bil. Marionette Maestro 


Between the production of marionette shows for mere entertain- 
ment and for entertainment plus advertising there is a wide gulf. 
The advertising show must, of course, entertain, but it must also 
sell—efficiently but not too blatantly. The show that merely 
entertains is usually seen under fairly uniform conditions. Not 
so the advertising production, which may be shown this week in 
an auditorium, under artificial lights, and next week from the 
back of a truck, facing strong sunlight. This week its audience 
may be ten feet or more distant; next week its nearest spectators 
may be only a few inches away. 


A young man who knows all the pitfalls of selling-through- 
puppets is Bil Baird, whose studio has turned out shows adver- 
tising Atlantic gasoline, Industrial Rayon, Shell oil, Brookfield 
butter and Sunbrite cleanser. He also created an animal sequence 
for American Can’s motion picture, “Story of Coffee.” His family 
of lion puppets, Mr. and Mrs, Leo and Junior, is often seen in 
MGM advertising material. His puppet version of George Rector 
(pictured below) was reproduced in A. & P.’s weekly menu sheet. 


Baird’s marionettes are not merely diminutive people, nor are 
they grotesque caricatures. In them, however, are emphasized 
essentially human characteristics. As he expresses it, “They are 
not real; they are super-real.” Into their making go many and 
varied materials: Wood, clay, rubber, plaster of Paris, metal—but 
always smoothly finished to withstand possible showings in glaring 
sunlight. Their clothes are custom-tailored by Betty Parsons of 
New York, who attaches her label to each garment just as proudly 
as to those she creates for her fashionable flesh-and-blood cus- 
tomers. 


Baird, whose studio is in New York, first became well-known 
in the commercial world through his shows for Swift & Co. at 
the Century of Progress. One, a mellerdrammer featuring Sun- 
brite cleanser, is based on the villainy of Smudge, who is eventu- 
ally subdued by the hero, Sunbrite. “Brooksie and Her Pals,” the 
Brookfield show, stars an ultra-contented cow, Brooksie, who 
dances a ballet, and is supported by the singing Bawlswell sisters, 
also bovine. Swift & Co. estimated that 2,500,000 spectators 
attended more than 9,000 performances of these shows at the 
Century of Progress. A Chicago Daily News writer reported that 
Brooksie “strained her soft-boiled eyes over the world’s largest 
fan mail ever received by a cow.”’ This was before the days of 
Ferdinand—though, of course, he isn’t a cow. 


Sound effects for the Baird shows are usually achieved through 
recordings. Baird believes, though, that the story should be car- 
ried through pantomime, so far as possible. When a production 
is to be staged for a short time only and for a specific occasion, 
he prefers that human voices be used, working from a script, 
since this permits a bit of ad libbing. Last year, for example, at 
the Industrial Rayon style show for the Knitting Arts Exposition 
in Philadelphia, the names of persons in the audience were 
worked into the dialogue. This year’s show will be a quiz pro- 
gram, following radio technique, with marionettes supplying 
actions to fit the answers. A pretty puppet will demonstrate, by 
flipping up her skirt, the answer that a pair of legs is “the most 
important thing in rayon.” The figures used are constructed on 
real fashion lines, high-busted, long-legged, and smoothly jointed 
for sinuous walking in true model gait. Their clothes, made by 


Puppeteer Baird has a collection of pictures such as this, made 
by erack photographers Dudley Lee and the Bruehl brothers, 
Anton and Martin. 
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“By Gosh! I kin Write!” 


There is an interesting parallel between the story 
of the mountain boy scratching awkwardly on a 


slate and the advertising business— particularly 


for the advertiser whose market isn’t a pushover. 


« You remember Luke’s answer to his brother 
when he was asked what the marks on the slate 
meant?—"T dunno, I ain’t learned to read yet!” 
q It is important in selecting an advertising 
agency to find out if they really wuderstand what 


they write. Any literate person can write about 


your product—but will it mean anything to your 
dealers, your salesmen, your customers, and 
those who should be your customers? @ Sales- 
manship that sells a campaign is sometimes 
better than the selling the poor bewildered 
consumer gets from the advertising pages that 
crowd his reading matter. @ We believe in learn- 
ing to read a market before we write to it. Results 
have proved we learn fast and well. Would 


you like to know more about our methods? 


Advertising is the bridge that 
smooths the way to wider mar- 
kets. The Cramer-Krasselt Co. are 


CRAMER-KRASSELT CO., MILWAUKEE, 


advertising bridge builders with 
44 years of experience. Builders 
of bridges that build business. 


WIS. 


, 1939, The Cramer-Krasselt Co, 


Advertising 
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Chronicle City Circulation 


LARGEST 
IN HISTORY 


TOTAL DAILY CITY CIRCULATION 


March 3lst, 1939 


Publishers’ Statements to the A. B. C. 


CHRONICLE .. . 58,719 


Houston Post 
Houston Press 


* Never before has a newspaper had as 
many readers in the city of Houston as 
The Chronicle has today. Hitting an 
all-time high of 58,719 total daily city 
circulation for the six-month period 
ending March 31, 1939, The Chronicle 
now offers advertisers 10,681 or 22.2% 
more daily city circulation than Hous- 
ton’s morning newspaper and 14,853 
or 33.9% more daily city circulation 
than Houston's other afternoon news- 
paper. Since 1933 The Chronicle has 
gained 23,949 in daily city circulation, 
more than doubling its lead over the 
Houston Post, and winning a 14,853 
leadership over the Houston Press, 
which led The Chronicle by 3221 in 
1933. On Sunday, too, The Chronicle’s 


city circulation is at an all-time peak 
of 62,730 copies. 


For Greater Selling Opportunities in 
Houston Tell Your Sales Stories to 
the Greater Chronicle Audience! 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


R. W. McCARTHY 


Manager National Advertising 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


National Representatives 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE 
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Miss Parsons, are in the latest vogue. They wear real stockings, 
made of rayon. 


Last year Baird put on a “Stop and Go" show for Shell. One 
of its star performers was a “Zebroceros,” a fantastic creature with 
head and forelegs of a rhinoceros and hind quarters of a zebra. 


This year’s Shell show has for its theme the company’s safety 
campaign and ridicules the behavior of ‘Screw Drivers.” Per- 
formances, given from trucks, are under the sponsorship of local 
police departments, from whom there has been enthusiastic coopera- 
tion. We can't help attributing this, in part at least, to Baird's 
having made the cop in the show a deadringer for Clark Gable. 


A native of Nebraska, Bil Baird was brought up in Iowa, and 
graduated from the State University. He later studied art in 
Chicago, then went abroad and worked his way through Europe 
playing his accordion at cafés and street dances. Back in the 
U. S., he had a fling at designing stage scenery. Tony Sarg had 
been one of his childhood heroes, and during his formative years 
he had read Sarg’s books and gone to see his marionette shows 
whenever he had the chance. About 12 years ago he applied for 
a job with Sarg and, somewhat to his surprise, got it. (He be- 
lieves his accordion did the trick.) After an apprenticeship of 
four years, he left Sarg and began the production of marionettes 
in his own studio. 


Sales Letter from a Bank! 


Banks finally are doing it. They're getting human—at least some 
of them are. Those forbidding mahogany panels and frosted glass 
barricades for ultra-dignified officers (who ought to be sales 
managers for the house) are fast disappearing. But imagine, even 
today, getting a sales letter from a bank! Imagine getting one 
signed “Joe’’!! 


Joe Mullaney of the Federation Bank & Trust Co. of New York 
is sending them out right boldly this month. He sends them to 
advertising men — and others 
—offering personal loans at 
4%. He sends them on letter- 
heads that carry a humorous 
sketch of a frock-coated, bald- 
headed, bespectacled  vice- 
president carrying a sign ad- 
vertising those personal loans 
And this is the rather aston- 
ishing copy signed by Joe: 


“That portly gentleman car- 
rying the banner for Personal 
Loans used to be our Vice- 
President in charge of Wet 
Blankets—remember? He saw 
the light when the returns 
came in from our last letter 
offering loans to advertising 
men. Boy, did those adver- 
tising men need mon—l 
mean, do they appreciate our 
service! 


“You may be one of the 
few advertising men who 
doesn’t need any money. But 
suppose you aren't, and want 
to borrow without any par- 
ticular bother or fuss. 


“Joe’s” Vice-President 


“You phone here (Medal- 
lion 3-6000) and tell me 
when you want me to call. Or you drop in at the bank, whenever 
convenient. If you want me to call, we can discuss the matter 
in the privacy of your own office. You fill out a short application 
form and leave the rest to me. 


“Then in a couple of days you receive a check in the mail. (Or, 
if you insist, I'll even deliver it to you!) 


“Old V. P. thinks that’s about the best service in town. But the 
important thing is, what do you think?’ 


So there, at last, is a sales letter from a bank. 
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Gnedler tome Coverage 


OF A GREAT HOME MARKET 


Indianapolis has long been known as a city of homes and 


the Indianapolis Radius as a large and profitable home mar- 
ket. Here, people are hospitable and home-loving . . . home 
interests dominate and home needs get a large share of the 


family incomes. 


If you sell a product that adds to the comfort and enjoyment 
of home living, sell it in the Indianapolis Radius. A great 
home paper, The Indianapolis News, with its 
154,818 circulation*, 95% of which is home- 
delivered, is more capable than ever of culti- 
vating this market for you with exceptional 
economy and profit .. . ALONE. 


*154,818 
Largest April 
Circulation 
in News 
History 
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Notes from the Managing 
a4 Editor’s Desk 
The SALES MANAGEMENT Staff has 
15 been going to the Fair—on both sea- 
boards. July 1 we = shall report 
on the array of industrial films being 
used by exhibitors at both the Golden 
53 Gate Exposition and the New York 
World’s Fair. Scores of advertisers 
are pulling crowds at both events 
with pictures which, for the most 
part, subordinate the direct sales 
64 story to entertainment. There are 
52 several smash hits in the lot which 
= will be described and commented 
upon in the SM article. 
18 
* * ¥ 
While we're on the subject of the 
50 Fairs, we earnestly urge you to attend J 
19 cither or both if you can possibly do 
22 so this Summer. And take along a 
notebook. The exhibitors who have 
done such a wonderful job of mak- 
32 ing products understandable and in- 
teresting—even glamorous—to the at- 
95 tending masses, should give any 
sales executive an incentive to try t 
build more showmanship into the 
routine sales presentations being 
4 made to customers every day in the 
year, 
es 
“Managing Salesmen in 1940” 
the extra big issue of SM you will 
62 receive next October 10, this week 
() starts its trip down the assembly line 
‘os No two-weeks’ job, this. To make 
thes this condensed capsule of plans and 
15 ideas for managing and stimulating 
57 the sales force, we start now to sift 
17 leads, allot assignments, operate sur- 
12 veys, and select the best balance of 


subject matter possible. And then we 


eee ene RV ET HH we Os 68 worry about it like the very devi! 
Sales Management's Future Sales Ratings 10 until at last it plumps out of the 
; * ' ary a Ot 
errr ee tre he ee eee 30 bindery on October 9 
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HOW MUCH GOVERNMENT DO AMERICANS WANT 


Does Public Opinion want, or 
not want 


[8] 


, Government to— 


Redistribute wealth by heavy 
taxes on the rich? 


3e responsible for seeing to 
it that everyone who wants to 
work has a job? 


Regulate all public-utility rates 
like electricity, gas, etc.? 


Make all decisions in disputes 
between capital and labor? 


Provide an army and navy? 


Provide for all people who 
have no other means of sub- 
sistence? 


Establish a bureau to super- 
vise what should be produced 
in moving pictures? 


Establish a bureau to super- 
vise what should be produced 
over the radio? 


Control the prices of farm 
products by controlling pro- 
duction? 


Supervise all religious observ- 
ances by establishing a na- 
tonal church? 


Make every adult male spend 
at least two years in the 
army? 


Establish a bureau to super- 
vise what should be printed in 
newspapers and magazines? 


Take over and operaie all 
private colleges and institu- 
tions of higher learning? 


Take over all the present family 
duties toward children? 


Take over and operate all 
private, public, and parochial 
schools for children? 


= 


* How much do the people of democratic America want the 
Government to participate in their lives? If you can answer that 
question you can plot the field of the political battles of the future. 
And that is precisely the question The ForTUNE Survey has set out 
to answer. To the vote of Public Opinion it submitted 24 questions. 
At one extreme it asked a question to which “Yes” was the fore- 
doomed answer — “Should our Government provide an army and 
navy?” At the other, one with a foredoomed answer of “No” — 
“Should our Government establish a national Church?” And 
between these extremes it offered Public Opinion a choice of 
22 planks for constructing a platform on which it would like its 
government to stand. The choices are enormously interesting. For 
they reveal something that no one has ever known before — the 
true political climate of America. Fortune for June. Page 68. 


DONOLO: 


Profits from a Pipe-dream 


e Continental is one of the 
smaller players in an exciting, 
nervy game. But it’s lucky 
enough to have President Dan 
Moran to plot its moves—a man 


of quick, shrewd and daring 
stratagem. He was prime mover in laying the largest gasoline pipe- 
line. Now he’s staked his company’s future in the Gulf Coast sands. 
Doesn’t resemble at all the popular conception of a J. P. Morgan 
appointee—but he is one. ForTUNE for June. Page 71, 


QUICK-FROZEN FOODS ARE TEMPTING 


¢ It looks so simple. All you do is take spinach, or chicken or 
strawberries—freeze it—sell it. That’s what many an enterprising 
entrepreneur has thought—to his sorrow. Even if producing the mer- 
chandise were as simple as that (which it isn’t) your trouble would 
only just be beginning. There’s the matter of keeping the stuff 
frozen while it’s waiting in the grocery store for Mme. Housewife 
to pick it up. There’s the business of getting the grocer to have it 
there when she drops in—and of getting her to take it with her when 
she walks out of the store. All of which, as ForTuNE discovers, 
takes both money and know-how—and plenty of both. In Fortune 
for June you will find more than a Birds Eye view of the business 


that may still revolutionize the food industry. QuicK-FROzEN 
Foops. Page 61. 
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BRAZIL IS A POLITICAL 
a = 


any familiar pattern of Left and Right. 
« She has a dictator, but one with humor 
enough to enjoy wise cracks against 


AMERICA WANTS T0 GROW 


e The Editors of ForTUNE criticise 
the present Administration for put- 
ting its emphasis on guaranteeing a 
minimum standard of living, instead 
of encouraging an ever-expanding 
maximum. FortTUNE for June. P. 60. 


NEXT MONTH: FORTUNE’s most am- 


bitious assignment — a whole issue 
devoted to New York City and the 
many phases of its life — Social, Eco- 
nomic, Artistic and Business. FORTUNE 
for July—a bumper issue, containing 
more pages of editorial matter than 


himself. Also extreme poverty on one 
hand, but few great fortunes on the 
other. Labor laws that are “liberal”, 
yet permit no strikes. A lopsided econ- 
omy, in which floods of iron may soon 
replace holocausts of coffee. Strong 


nationalist sentiments—but economic 


problems that are international. And 
here enter Hitler and Uncle Sam, rivals 


Painting by Candido Portinari 


courting her favor—with compensation marks, propaganda, “hemisphere de- 


- FORTUNE has ever printed in one 
fense” and a $120,000,000 deal. A detailed background of the controversial P 

: ; . ‘ issue before. 
happenings in BraziL. Fortune for June. Page 43. 


DID YOU WANT 10 BE A R.R. ENGINEER? INTERESTING, TOO 
e You'll be delighted to meet Lewis Isaacs— Excerpts from the advertisements in 


ai f | at | FortTUuNE for June 
sacKawie é reman, who still hopes to be an en- ‘ 
inne ena sie I : ... the quickest way to become the 
gineer one day. And you may still want to be one focal point of the dinner con- 


. 2 versation ... —Darco (A.-K.) 
when you read this warm story of a quiet man. For 


ty : , -.- “Ham” is a badge of honor. 
his is a good, well-rounded life. A nice blend of —P. R. Mallory (A-K.) 
homely satisfactions with the excitement and . .. the president ducked under 
pound of the locomotive’s urgent energy. FORTUNE the blankets and the interview 


- was over. —Hyatt (C.-E.) 
for June. Page 78. A RAILROAD FIREMAN, : 


Lewis W. Hine The fans turned out by thousands, 


A LONG LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO A ronsess: kaitor writes back | time "*Zumne a0) 


home from San Francisco. Describes the labor situation there- which is tough ae om ote lenge to submit 
in both senses of the word. What The Committee of 43 did succeed in doing and —Wheary Luggage (C.-E.) 
what it didn’t. Also the Employer’s Council, and S. F.’s new labor technique— This is the villain. 

its dangers and how the need for it might have been averted. Page 14. —Hiimesgraph (LB.) 


This story won’t mean a thing to 
you unless you’ve been scrub- 
bed and shined. 

—Barre Guild (H.B.H.) 


What if mother did forget to turn 
off the water heater? 
—Bell Telephone (N.-E.) 


. «+ more time is wasted in the 


washroom than in any other 
part of the plant or office. 
—Scott Paper (J.W.T.) 
The slug was used for the punch. 
—Continental Machines (W.-B.) 
Always look a gift horse in the 
mouth! —N. J. Council (C.D.S.) 
For smoother sundaes... or 
easier mondays. 


—York Ice (J.M.M.) 
Air-conditioned babies. 


—General Electric (M.) 

How to skin a cat! 
: —Young & Rubicam (Y. & R.) 
O}] GH AKEA Candid camera shot of “hush 


money” about to change hands. 
—Celotex (H. MacF.) 


Is your office blockaded by a dic- 
tator? —Dictaphone (McC.-E.) 
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Sales Management's 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key TO 


ReEvATIVE SALES OuTLooK RatTINnGc 


* & kk & Best relative outlook 
kkk Very good relative outlook 


NOTE 
industries 


* xx Good (medium) relative outlook 


«x Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
In othe or words, an industry marked %#% may have very good prospects in relation 


to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with another 
industry which is marked kkk tek. 


Sales 


Sales 


Prospect) Prospect 


for for 
June, Next 
July 12 
é Aug g. | Months 
Advertising kkekk | keke 
Air Conditioning....... kikkkk kkk 
Airline Travel.........)\ kkekkk kkkkk 
Airplane Sales......... tok kt totote tek 
Automobile Sales... ... kikkk kkk 
Automobile Tires. .....| k#x*x* kk 
Baking (General). ..... * khkikk 
Banks (Revenues)...... * eit 
ON OEE AR Pre * 
Building Maiterials.....| cxxek Fe 
Candy & ChewingGum. ke kkekeke 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables.......... rs kkk tk 
Perr rrr + kheekte 
Chemicals epee 6 erga tek kk) tok 
Cigareties............-| wk liek kkk 
SOD, viecoseseusases * kek 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- 
men’s & Children’s). . kk tk 
Coal (Anthracite)...... ‘ kkk 
Coal (Bituminous).....|kxek&k kk 
NN Perce kik | kkke 
Cotton Textiles........ kk tek 
Dairy Products........ kk ol kkkkk 
Department Stores..... kk kt 
Diesel Engines. cel KKK rere 
Drugs anc Medicines...| x kite 
Electrical Equipment 
ee kkk) ttk 
Electrical Equipment 
+ rcsséeenens kkkk | tokkk 
Pie scrcseesteunne ve kkk 
Ps ctactseewdeoses | ot kk kkk 
x acces kate an dew cal kk * 
Gasoline and Oil....... tet | ete te tek 
Glass and Materials....| xxx * 
CY svenconeewne + kok kkk 
Hardware............. | tet | kikeek 


Hotels. . 
HouseF urnishings(Floor, 
Coverings, Furniture, | 


Beds, etc.).......... | eamaal 


Household Products 
(Kitchenware and 
Miscellaneous)...... 

Dc ncrsavecevons 

— ae 

SS rer 

ane oe aikido i a 2 

Liquor (Alcoholic 


everages).......... 


x* 


HET IEE tk ttt) ttt tok 


kkk 


kkk 


Oe Serer ere 
|| Machinery (Agr’l)..... 
| Machinery (Ind’l)..... 
PN civentrens cede 


| Motion Picture 
Pi ntcsenbawns 
Musical Instruments. . . 
Office Equipment...... 
| Oil (C aie orks ween 
ier 
|| Paper (Newsprint)... . . 
Paper (Wrapping and 
‘Costin 
Photographic Supplies. 
Serre 
Printing and Publishing 
Equipment.......... 
Ph bebsececxaanas 
Railroad Equipment... . 
Railroad (Net Income). 
Rayon Textiles........ 
Refrigerators.......... 
Restaurants........... 
Rural Stores........... 
Security Financing.. 
Shipbuilding.......... 
as ice pun ik aera als 


ECP CCPCCTerere 
Soft Drinks........... 
Sporting Goods........ 
Stationery (Commer’)).. 
Steel and Iron......... 
Sar oer 
Surgical Equipment and 

Ser: ecasaveee 


( 


car vavdess 
Toys and Games....... 
Trailers (Autos)....... 
Travel (Sea)........... 
ae 


Utilities—Telegraph .. . 
Utilities—Telephone . . . 
Washing Machines... . . 


Sales Sales 
Prospect) Prospect 
for for 
June. Next 
July 12 
& Aug. Months 

keke * 
kkekke * 
kkk wwe 
kkk * 
| kk | kk 
xk kkk 
kk kk 
oeee | - 
kkk xx 
oe Kwek 
kkk) tokok 
kkk | kk 
kkk kkk 
kkk kk 
kkk x* 
kkk * 
kk xk* 
kkkkr * 
kkekkk * 
kk kkk 
kkk kkk 
kiekk | KkKKKe 
kk kkk 
kkk xk 
kk kkk) kKkkkk 
kkk | kKkekekk 
* * 
xk* kkk 
kkk kkk 
kkk x* 
kek | xx 
kkkke * 
ele rere 


x* 
leletaiatel canes 


Preparep by Peter B. B. ANpREws, and specially copyrighted by SaLes MaNaGe- 


MENT, INC. 


20% discount on standin 


420 Lexington Avenue, 


ew York, N. Y. 


Reprints of pad mg are available at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. 
ers for 25 or more monthly. SALES MANAGEMENT, INc., 
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Numerous Favorable 


Factors in Current 
Business Picture 


Among the numerous factors poten- 
tially stimulating to business are the 
plans of the automotive industry to 
introduce 1940 models at the two Fairs 
as soon as July, representing the earli- 
est public showing of a succeeding 
year's model in the history of the in- 
dustry. The activity, publicity and 
promotion accompanying this action of 
a huge industry should be generally 
impelling to business activity. 

Other stimulants, or potential stimu- 
lants, are found in the current ascent 
of PWA expenditures toward a Sum- 
mer peak; the high rate of activity in 
the building industry, with FHA ap- 
plications close to a record and lumber 
buying now exceeding output; the 
large slum clearance programs yet to 
be undertaken; the pick-up in factory 
construction; the boom in _ ship- 
building which is enjoying one of its 
most prosperous years; the strength in 
commodity prices; the well sustained 
nature of purchasing power; the 
growth in power equipment demand: 
and the possibiiity of some tax and 
labor law revision at this session of 
Congress. 


European Tenseness Eases 


Abroad, the fears of a general Euro- 
pean war breaking out soon are defi- 
nitely subsiding just as a_ strong 
American peace bloc forms in the Sen- 
ate, foreign business is in an uptrend 
while our export surplus continues 
large, travel to Europe is showing re- 
vival, and there is even talk (with 
actual submission of a plan by Ru- 
mania) of widespread settlement of 
war debts to the United States. 

True, no major advance in business 
is in immediate prospect here, and as 
the year progresses we come closer to 
the season in which comparisons with 
the boom in the second half of 1938 
can hardly be impressive; nevertheless, 
the above favorable factors should not 
be overlooked in the advertising and 
sales promotion pians of American 
business executives. 

It is sometimes forgotten that pros- 
pects for individual industries are 
subject to quick change. In this con- 
nection, Future Sales Ratings on this 
page reflect the digesting of a wide 
variety of statistics and business data, 
as well as the opinions of over 50 
authorities, including trade magazine 
editors, advertising and sales execu- 
tives, bankers, economists, statisticians 
and trade association heads. 
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CORRECTION... 


In a recent advertisement inserted by WLW 


the following statement was made... 


‘WLW so dominates this territory that day in and day 
out during the entire week studied 48.3% of all radio 


homes were tuned to WLW.” 


In this same advertisement Louisville, Ky., was listed as one of the 
cities included in the “territory” and readers might quite naturally 
assume, in the light of the unqualified statement quoted above, that 
this percentage represented WLW coverage in Louisville and in all 


of the cities listed in the ad. 


LET'S LOOK AT WLW’'S OWN FIGURES 


(We quote from their “Analysis” ) WEEK DAYS 


Leading Local Station Local NBC Station % of 
WLW % of Listening % of Listening Audi- Listening Audience 
Audience ence (WHAS) (WAVE) 


CINCINNATI 53.6% ? ? 
LOUISVILLE 11.4% 52.3% 21.8% 


We feel it our duty to call attention to these figures which will correct any 
impression that may have been conveyed to purchasers of radio time that 
adequate coverage of Louisville or of the area surrounding Louisville can 


be delivered by any station other than... 


WHAS is owned and operated by the 
Courier - Journal and the _ Louisville 
Times. Represented nationally by Ed- 
ward Petry & Company. 
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. Industrial Areas and 
. . 
* T y I © 
1939 Effective Buying Income adie Mai 
; outnern ates 
Monthly Income Ratio Yearly Income E. B. |. Per Families ° 
STATES Preeeding Ratio (3) Family Latest (In thousands) Lead Income Rise 
Latest Month (1) Month (2) Annual Basis 
Connecticut 110.1 WW? 5 100.8 $2,609 388.7 The effective buying income of the 
ataine W088 0.9 100.2 pa — nation as a whole and the industrial 
too tenet ‘a; - ; ‘ee rte ye areas of the East and Middle West in 
Rhode klend. 100.0 07 100.7 2,645 165.3 particular rose in March from Febru- 
@ isiar ° ‘ . . . . ‘ 
Vermont 101.7 Wl 5 100.1 2,192 08.2 ary, —s the trend — in 
last half of last year. For severa 
6.5 1,981.5 
setae — “ — sai months the industrial areas have shown 
New Jersey 108.9 106.3 100.7 2,628 985.7 the greatest recuperative strength, due 
New York 103.7 102.4 100.3 3,090 3,153.1 largely to the fact that these sections 
Tn _— — — — — suffered most heavily in the recession. 
ic states 
Middle Atlantic 104.5 103s 100.4 | Brie 6,374.4 However, the South Atlantic stat 
are also showing almost comparable 
— a ap — ae = powers of recovery, being the third 
aah — i ; a 2.374 1,180.6 highest in the country. 
ichiga . 20.3 g ° ’ : 
Chie seg 412.3 101.1 peed essai Last year special attention was 
— = yak — en = drawn to the states in the Southwest— 
East North Central 110.8 108 7 100.9 | 2,190 6,362.8 Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, etc.— 
| because they were withstanding the 
_ oo roe or rr yond economic down-trend surprisingly well. 
ae * 0 io. " a 2.440 606.5 It is not astonishing, then, to find them 
inneso ee ° . ’ . 
Missouri. . 107.2 106.2 100.6 1,982 939.5 now slightly below a year ago. The 
mee = ae — mo aes national recovery has not materialized 
ice rr —p aaa with all the speed that some optimists 
South Dakota 92.7 109.9 99.4 1,577 161.0 sete cn ae ae aa 
é iol cuiiiaaaaanaal |- . —— anticipated a 
West (erth Contras 103.4 03.600 | 100.3 | 1,966 3,317.9 these states lack the industrial impetus 
103.5 — | ee dll 59.1 to be found in the East and Middle 
; 2.0 Y y : : ; 
sunt Columbia 105.1 110.7 100.4 | 3,796 125.6 West to counter the forces of inertia. 
Florida 99.1 92.9 | 97.6 86} (1,862 376.4 But the drop in the Southwest is slight 
Georgia. 111.0 107.2 100.8 (1,393 652.8 30. 
Maryland 107.7 106.5 100.6 | 2,400 385.2 only 4.3% 
North Carolina 105.2 107.2 100.4 | pa as . 
South Carolina 119.2 101.6 101.5 : H — —_— 
ini ) 7 529.1 ow to Use es g ‘ 
Virginia 104.6 102.4 100.4 1,63 
irgini 7 1,526 373.9 . : 
a en = — Income is not static. Increases and 
South Atlantic 107.0 103.7 | 100.3 | 1,698 3,511.8 decreases do not appear uniformly 
| _ _— throughout the states. Sales quotas and 
er oa oe | . ; re 1,244 609.4 advertising appropriations set and then 
ic ° 95.5 e ’ le - : 
Miasissiogt 109.1 108.0 100.7 691 471.7 maintained one year ahead cannot be 
Tennessee 99.6 | 104.6 | 100.0 1,485 600.6 realistic during the entire period. 
~~ | ogee The Survey of Buying Power gives 
99.9 1,107 2,273.3 /. ‘ . 
vacieeeaean os oe sales and advertising executives basic 
Arkansas 7.400 | 99.2 99.8 | 1,072 438.6 market data to set sales potentials and 
— = wap | oa men a quotas for territories. These monthly 
— a | a | op 2.014 1,380.1 data supplement the basic data and 
wie _ | : | : make possible scientific quota revisions 
West South Central 95.7 97.3 99.7 1,690 2,868.3 where necessary or desirable. 
For example, Michigan ended the 
A 96.7 95.3 99.7 1,976 106.0 re, 
Colorado 96.7 w22 | 99.7 1,886 267.3 1938 year with a per-family effective 
Idaho 99.0 100.0 | 100.0 2,000 108.1 buying income of $2,261. At the end 
oe _ ot mg | ene po of the first quarter of 1939 the figure 
Nevad 101.9 103.2 ; ; , 
New Mexico 101.9 106.2 100.1 =| ‘1,627 98.5 had jumped to $2,374—a gain of $113 
Utah 103.6 97.6 100.3 2,150 115.9 per family, or $128,797,400. Every 
wyenieg 128.6 09.000 108.6 | = 06.8 average family in the state has — 
| “raise” than $2 a week— 
Mountain 99.7 100.6 100.0 2,014 914.4 a “raise” of more : $ ‘ Fr 
and when people get raises they spen 
California 101.3 100.1 100.1 2,776 1,610.1 money more freely. Michigan quotas 
ao a nec a on = should certainly be raised over what 
_— oe | =. would have been fair a few months 
Pacific 102.0 102.5 100.2 2,585 2,300.2 ago. 
100.4 2.137 enanes Other states where there have been 
Nebechentas sig sane , bin striking increases in per-family income 
(1) March, 1939, as % of March, 1938 ° are Connecticut. In- 
(2) February, 1939, as % of February, 1938 ($50 or m re) A , 
(3) Aoril. "38—March, ‘39 as % of March, "38—February, ‘39. diana, Ohio, Iowa and Washington. 
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SUB UROAN 


WHETHER THEY LIVE IN... 


CITIES, SUBURBS, SMALL TOWNS 


“SUBURB | 


Homie of Subscriber Mr. and Mrs. E. Ander- 
son, 3530 W. Laurelhurst Dr., Seattle, Wash 


TIME WAS when a man was apt to rave about his 
score at golf; his stroke at tennis; his skill with rod 
and reel; his professional fund of batting averages and 


pigskin patter. 


Today this same man is more apt to rave about his 
garden. ..to talk glibly about zinnias and hollyhocks, 
dahlias and delphinium. 


Better Homes & Gardens has had much to do with this 
All-American “wearing of the green”... this growing 
garden-enthusiasm not only on the part of women but 
on the part of he-men. For 17 years it has shown how 
to find endless treasure in your own back yard... how 
to harvest health and happiness from the Good Earth. 


dd HOMES « GARDENS 


. [i Ue BOOK cl 


Home of Subscriber Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Brown, Nashaboa Road, Concord, Mass. 


Home of Subscriber Mr. and Mrs. F. De Voe 
399 North Lyman, St., Wadsworth, Ohio 


Nor has Better Homes & Gardens carried this garden- 
gospel only to the so-called suburbs. In big towns and 
small towns and in-between, you find people who have 
this same suburban conception of living; who own their 
gardened homes and /ove their gardened homes; who 
think Home is a great place to go to, not run away from. 


And wherever you find them you find a family that 
looks to Better Homes & Gardens as their book; be- 
cause it mirrors their mode of life. You find a family 
of BIG users, eager to know, able to buy. You find, in 
short, the type of readership and buyership that makes 
America’s Biggest Suburban Home Market... 1,850,000 


families strong! Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines. 


& GARDENS 


BETTER HOMES 
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WEETs open house fe 4 


4 
A 


My, 


entertains 2,0O0O i 
guests a day! 


x9 
If you'd like a lot of solvent Yankees hanging on your gate, WEEI 


can arrange it for you. 
( 
CH, 


We were kept mighty busy the week of April 16th, from 7 in the morning | } 
until 10 at night, extending our welcome to 150 friends an hour. 


We point to this as an index of the power over people WEEI has 


Last month our announcers, speaking into our microphones, invited 


listeners to come see us. They're being heard, those same announcers, 


from Cape Cod to Canada. 


\\ 


been exerting for 16 years—16 years of entertaining thousands of 


guests in our studios and millions of guests in ¢heir homes. 


If you would loosen some of New England's stern and rock-bound 


dollars in return for your goods and chattels, you'd better have a talk 
with us. Or with Radio Sales. 


WE ET 182 Tremont Street, Boston 


Operated by CoLUMBIA BROADCASTING SysTEM. Represented by 
Rapio SALES: New York + Chicago + Detroit + St. Louis 
Cincinnati - Charlotte, N.C. - Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 1, 1939: 


Under the fascinating title 
“Mind Your Business,” John 
H. Van Deventer, editor of 
The lron Age, addressed the 
Industrial Marketers of Cleve- 


Two Ways 
* 

to Profit land on the two approaches 

to profit, one through econ- 


omies in production, the other through increased volume. 
He pointed out that economies are usually secured piece- 
meal and not on a broad front; that the operation, if it 1s 
sound, is usually slow. Increased sales volume, on the 
other hand, operates on a broad front and quickly. A red 
ink figure of millions may turn into a black ink figure 
within the space of six months, and as Mr. Van Deventer 
says, “I have never seen an improved machine do that.” 


@ @ @ Every business, the editor points out, has a 
break-even point—the point at which a shrinkage of sales 
volume will dip you into the red and an increase in volume 
will turn the profit and loss figures black. 


@ @ @ Many companies today are at or near the 
break-even point, and to executives in those companies we 
recommend Mr. Van Deventer’s following analysis: “It 
has been almost incomprehensible to me why management, 
which can detect some physical phenomenon and can put 
it to work profitably through production tools, has not 
recognized the profit possibilities of sales promotion at or 
near the break-even point. That is the time your promotion 
efforts should be doubled and redoubled. That is the time 
when modern sales promotion, by increasing volume even 
a little, will pay big dividends in increased profits or 
decreased losses. 


@ @ @ 1 am convinced that, by and large, manage- 
ment does not recognize this fact. If it did, it would ‘act 
upon it. If it did, when business went down, promotional 
appropriations would start going up instead of drying up.” 


@ @ @ Again we are hearing a lot about monopoly 
through the Temporary National Economic Committee 
hearings. Advertising was attacked by a few of the wit- 
nesses but warmly defended by Chairman O'Mahoney, who 
said, “It strikes me that there are enough illegitimate prac- 
tices in the economic system without bothering with a 
legitimate one. There never has been any objection to 
puffing a product. It was recognized in common law. Of 
course everyone is opposed to false advertising.” 


@ @ @ The hearings have brought new outcries 
against advertising from some of the consumer groups and 
their mouthpiece. As The New Republic puts it, “adver- 
tising has become a virtual monopoly in the hands of great 
corporations.” 


@ @ @ Nothing could be further from the truth. A 
small fellow can use advertising and make it pay if he has 
brains as well as a few advertising dollars. Unfortunately, 
many corporation executives seem to have acquired a defeat- 
ist attitude toward advertising and have felt that if they 
couldn’t match the million-dollar appropriations they had 
much better save their money. 
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@ @ @ The current sales and advertising campaign 
of the Studebaker Corp. is a pretty good answer to The 
New Republic’s statement. In assets General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford have Studebaker licked by 100 to 1, but 
their sales campaign on the new Studebaker Champion, put 
out to compete with Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth, is 
bringing big results—and they are playing with advertising 
pennies as against the dollars of the other fellow. Further- 
more, they are making it pay. The first quarter's report of 
Studebaker shows a 73%, increase in sales and a profit as 
against a loss last year. Their March payroll is 40% 
greater than their 1938 peak. They have completed a 
$4,400,000 expansion program, fully paid for without re- 
course to loans or financing. It can be done. 


@ @ @ But perhaps it can’t be done if these state 
trade barriers to which we devoted so much space last issue 
continue to multiply. Subscriber $. H. Crounse, manager 
of sales, the General Laboratories Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co., is conducting a personal 
campaign against these barriers which might well be fol- 
lowed with profit by many of our readers. He says “It is 
the writer's practice to complain to any state whereirt the 
conflict arises and go on record as being against such prac- 
tices. I believe if all the sales executives in the United 
States made their complaints as fast as the situation came 
to their attention it would be helpful. There is so much in 
favor of remedying this situation that I am confident con- 
siderable improvement can be made if it is done the right 
way.’ Another subscriber, Henry Booth, sales manager, 
the Shawinigan Products Corp., wants 500 reprints of 
“You're the Fodder for the New Civil War” for distribu- 
tion to his business friends. 


A fortnight ago New York's 
legislature became the 28th to 
pass an unfair sales act, for- 
bidding retailers to sell any 
merchandise —- whether un- 


Below-Cost 
branded, bulk or _ private 


Sellin 
5 brand—at a price below cost 


except under certain specified conditions. In most states 
the law prohibits the merchants from selling any com- 
modity at less than its invoice or replacement cost plus a 
proportionate part of his cost of doing business—and most 
of the laws stipulate that the cost of doing business shall 
be at least 6% of replacement cost. 


@ @ @ The drive for passage of these laws is a 
direct result of the failure of the so-called fair trade and 
price maintenance laws to solve the problem of loss-leader 
selling. The majority of retailers believe that loss-leaders 
are distinctly an instrument of monopoly and that high 
prices stimulate rather than suppress brand competition.: 


@ @ @ This latter point seems to have worked out 
in the case of R. H. Macy & Co. In their recent report the 
president of the company condemns fair trade and calls 
fixing of prices of branded goods an instrument of 
monopoly. But in another paragraph of the Macy report 
that statement seems to be disproved because they show 
that even with a smaller gross business in 1938 they sold 
a larger volume of Macy’s private brands. 
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@ @ @ Retailers as a group are doing well. Appar- 
ently neither they nor their customers read the financial 
pages. Reports last week from the 36 cities surveyed by 
the Department of Commerce show a retail gain in the 
majority. The big chains are showing increases and those 
of Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward are downright 
sensational. The first five months for those two big units 
have set an all-time high record. 


@ @ @ Business in the rural areas continues good 
for alert and aggressive manufacturers who cultivate that 
field. The combination of marketings and government pay- 
ments to the farmers in April gave them an income 1% 
greater than the same month last year and the four-months 
income likewise showed a small gain. 


@ @ @ Sales executives wanting to know where to 
sell can get some good tips from SM’s monthly compila- 
tion of current effective buying income, which is a continu- 
ing follow-up to the Survey of Buying Power. State in- 
come figures for the most recent month appear on page 12. 


@ @ @ Roger Babson’s current survey of the situa- 
tion calls attention to the fact that “bright sunshine covers 
the entire Pacific Coast; then cloudy weather is encoun- 
tered over the Mountain area. The Central states bring you 
back into the sunshine area, reaching in to the Atlantic.” 


@® @ @ Is yours a high-quality and a high-priced 
product? If it is then you ought to buy a copy of “Your 
City,” a new book by Professor Thorndike of Columbia 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., $2) which analyzes all cities of 
30,000 population and over in terms of items of health, 
education, recreation, wealth and income, home ownership, 
creature comforts, literacy, et cetera. The leading cities of 
the country for “the general goodness of life’ are Pasadena, 
Montclair, Cleveland Heights, Berkeley, Brookline, Evans- 
ton, Oak Park, Glendale, Santa Barbara and White Plains. 
Among the large cities the leaders are Oakland, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Minneapolis, Rochester, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Hartford, Des Moines, Portland, 
Ore.; Spokane, Denver, Boston, Albany, Syracuse and Mil- 


waukee. 


Public 


Relations 


Are your goods made by an AFL 
or CIO union? If so perhaps you 
can get them to go to bat for you 
in the same way that the Pitts- 
burgh Water Heater Corp. has 
done. The steps in that job were 
these: General Sales Manager 
Bob Hiill first made a sales presentation to the production 
department; and the production men, after getting the 
sales slant, agreed to do everything humanly possible to 
eliminate all carelessness in the sub-assembling, assembling 
and testing of heaters. Following this employe relation- 
ship meeting, the CIO union voluntarily wrote a letter and 
mailed it to every CIO and AFL local in the Pittsburgh 
district. The letter starts out by stating that they are mem- 
bers of Local 2077, CIO, and employes of the Pittsburgh 
Water Heater Corp., the oldest in the industry and the 
first to recognize and sign a union contract. Then they go 
on to say: 


@ @ @ ‘When you buy a ‘Pittsburgh’ water heater, 
you can rest assured you are buying one of the best heaters 
made, because it is built by men affiliated with a respons- 
ible organization. The quality of the product we produce 
is well known to those of you who have one of our heaters, 
and we believe more of the thousands of Union-supportins 
people of the United States should own a ‘Pittsburgh’ 
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automatic water heater. We wish those of you who own a 
‘Pittsburgh’ would tell others about it, and those of you 
who don’t—well, think about it, and when you buy a 
heater, don’t fail to look at the Union-built heater made 
by the Pittsburgh Water Heater Corp.” 


@ @ @ Bernard Lichtenberg, president of the Insti- 
tute of Public Relations, told an insurance group the other 
day to take the kind of people symbolized by Diamond Jim 
Brady and Andrew Carnegie off their prospect list. ‘You 
can’t interest them any more. Forget brokers and specula- 
tors, who are now the new poor. Go after senators, con- 
gressmen, governors, commissioners and judges. Consider 
movie and radio stars, columnists and swing band leaders. 
They have the money to buy big insurance, for they are the 
new rich.’ 


@ @ @ He might have added baseball broadcasters 
to the group. We just came across the fact that the Atlan- 
tic Refining Co. is broadcasting descriptions of more than 
1,850 baseball games and is conducting 22 baseball schools. 
General Miils sponsors so many baseball broadcasts that the 
Knox Reeves Advertising Agency, acting for them, is get- 
ting out a monthly house organ for their baseball broad- 
casters, and this Spring held a series of nation-wide con- 
ventions for their baseball air representatives, 


x * * 


Advertising Can Help 
Employ Idle Money 


Next to idle men, the nation’s biggest economic problem 
probably is idle money. This unemployment problem has in- 
creased at an even faster rate. 


New capital for industry raised through the sale of stocks 
and bonds in 1938 was less than $1,000,000,000. In the “normal” 
year 1925 it was more than $4,000,000,000, and in 1929 it 
reached an all-time high of $8,600,000,000. 


Trading on the New York Stock Exchange thus far this year 
has averaged 768,000 shares daily, against 1,530,000 in 1925, and 
3,068,000 in 1928. 


The American people provided this money. But they are not 
very “interested” in stocks and bonds just now. Many of them 
fear to be “burned” again. 


The fact remains, however, that the investment of billions 
by millions created large enterprise. With less new capital 
available today, large enterprise must curtail some operations, 
postpone replacements and improvements—and perhaps discharge 
even more people. 


President Roosevelt last month urged a study of the “idle 
money” problem. 


Toward the same objective, the New York Stock Exchange 
has liberalized rules for advertising by member houses. These 
concerns may now attract investors through pictures, and varied 
text and layouts. 


Fenner & Beane, J. S. Bache & Co., and other brokers have 
begun campaigns to revive public interest in sound securities. 
There should be more such campaigns. The Stock Exchange 
itself should conduct one. 


And America’s industries should do more to tell the public 
as a whole—consumers, workers, investors—of the integrity of 
their policies and the soundness of their operations. 


American enterprise is not dead. Certain older industries, 
such as public utilities, automobiles, oil, housing, are doing 
pretty well. Certain newer industries, such as aviation, plastics, 
television, need only the faith of investors to become larger. 


All factors must help to persuade the American people to 
put money—and men—hback to work. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Ryan Wharton 


Paut Ryan sueceeds Edgar G. Hill as president of National 
Refining Co., Cleveland. President Ryan, 39, has been con- 
nected with the oil industry for the past 20 years. He was 
formerly an executive of Shell Petroleum, and more recently 
consultant to Sinclair Refining and Pure Oil. Since January 
he has been assistant to the president of National Refining. 
Mr. Hill, v.-p. of Ford, Bacon & Davis, N. Y. engineers, returns 
to that firm. 


R. 5. WHarton, former general manager of Quaker City Rub- 
ber Co., Philadelphia, maker of mechanical rubber goods 
(belting, hose, packings, ete.) has been advanced to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. George C. Johnson, former mer. of the 
Chicago branch, has been named general sales manager. 


Geist Kohnstamm 


Warrer Geist is made vice-president of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Co., Milwaukee. He started with the company as an errand 

boy in 1909. Working up through various departments, he was 

appointed general representative, supervising the personnel of 

all district offices both domestic and foreign, in, 1933. In his 

new post he will continue this work, as well as direct sales and 
advertising policies. 


Fk. R. KOHNSTAMM is promoted to sales manager of the mer- 

chandising division of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mans- 

field, Ohio. Joining the firm in 1917, he was assistant s. m., 

sales promotion mgr., and mgr. of the lighting division at 

Mansfield, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. Now he will direct sales 
and advertising at Mansfield. 


NEWS REEL | 


Lasley Norins 

Ross A. Lastey has been elected president and a director of 
Majestic Radio & Television Corp. He is president of the 
N. Y. management consultant corporation bearing his name. 
He will leave N. Y. for Chicago, where the companys plant 
and general offices are located. Under his leadership “an 
aggressive program of expan-ion” is being undertaken, and a 

complete line of new models will be announced soon. 


W. B. E. Norens will join President Lasley in trekking to 
Chicago, assuming the job of general sales manager for Majestic 
Radio & Television. He was formerly with the N. Y. office as 
eastern sales manager. 
Photo of Mr 
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Sanger 


Acerep €. Sancer is appointed sales manager of General Elec- 
trie Co’s household refrigeration division. For the past six 
years he has been appliance distriet manager for the Philadel- 
phia area, but will henceforth make his headquarters at Nela 
Park, Cleveland. He sold refrigerators at retail and was sales 
manager of Commercial Electric Co., Toledo, before joining 

GE in 1930 as a radio specialist. 


J. L. Lesan is appointed general sales manager of all brand- 
of Schenley Distillers Corp.. N.Y. Shortly after Repeal he 
joined Schenley as assistant Midwest regional manager, Chicago, 
and was later put in charge of sales for the eastern seaboard. 


by {shen-Brens 
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Grocers Clash with Druggists over 
Widening Sales of Medicinal Products 


swine 
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Photo courtesy Grocer-Graphic 


Of the stores covered in this survey, 45.1% stock cleansing tissues, 
long a money-maker for the druggist. This display is in Vorsanger’s 
Store, Englewood, N, J. 


The 16th of the SM-Ross Federal surveys takes up the cur- 


rently important trend toward distribution of drug, cosmetic 


and housewares items in food stores. The old joke about the 


druggists who sell everything except drugs now gets a new 


twist as grocers look for items to meet the heavy competition 


they are getting from the super markets. 


EVENTY-TWO per cent of the 
independent grocers in Balti- 
more now sell aspirin tablets, 
nearly every grocery chain store 

in both Baltimore and Detroit sells 
cleansing tissues, both chains and in- 
dependents are beginning to stock 
vitamin products and offer photo- 
graphic developing service. 

Today the retail druggist is faced 
with new and powerful competition, 
brought about to a large degree by the 
plight of the orthodox grocer who has 
seen his volume dwindling as the 
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supers developed. The situation brings 
both a problem and an opportunity to 
the makers of drug store products. 

The extent of this new competition 
has been measured as of May 1 in 
Detroit and Baltimore by a field sur- 
vey conducted for SALES MANAGE- 
MENT by the Ross Federal Research 
Corp. 

Twenty-six products which conven- 
tionally belong in drug stores or house- 
wares stores were surveyed in 514 indi- 
vidual stores in the two cities by the 
Ross investigators. The Ross Federal 


men selected a group of representative 
city areas and investigated every 
grocery store in those areas. A supple- 
mentary survey was made in the buying 
offices of chains having 482 units in 
the Baltimore area. 

The findings help to explain why re- 
tail drug organizations are agitating 
for state legislation and regulations, 
and why they hope to bring action 
successfully against the grocers under 
the new Federal label law. 

The conflict over merchandising 
lines is not a new one with druggists, 
but in the past they have been on the 
receiving end as other merchants tried 
in vain to stop them from becoming 
small department stores and restau- 
rants. 

Maryland has been a hot spot of 
agitation between druggists and gro- 
cers. The former sought legislation to 
check the promotion of drug goods by 
grocers, following the food store stock- 
ing of such drug items as aspirin, 
cough medicines, tooth pastes, razor 
blades and the like. 


Labeling Laws to Stem Trend? 


The grocers in Maryland retaliated 
by advertising a new service of 24-hour 
development of films, and at lower 
prices. This plan, originating in Balti- 
more, is still in its infancy, as shown 
by the adjoining table. 

Labeling requirements of the new 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act 
provide that the composition of pro- 
prietary medicines be shown on the 
label. That provision, the druggists 
insist, presupposes that those who sell 
the products have a _pharmacist’s 
knowledge of the medicinal value of 
the goods they sell. 

This argument, it is expected, will 
be used extensively by the druggists 
in appeals to state legislatures and state 
boards of pharmacy for the adoption 
of regulations to curb the retailing of 
vitamins and proprietary drug items 
in the grocery outlets. 

In Baltimore the Ross Federal men 
not only inspected unit stores of the 
chains but interviewed general man- 
agers of A & P, American Stores, 
Giant Food Markets, Inc., Food Fair, 
Inc., and United Food Stores—repre- 
senting a total of 482 outlets in the 
metropolitan district. 

According to these managers the 
chain units stocked the non-grocery 
items by these percentages: 
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e 


Paper napkins ......... 100.0 
Paper towels .......... 100.0 
Cleansing tissues ....... 100.0 
Waxed paper ......... 100.0 
a 100.0 
sever polish .........+ 100.0 
Electric bulbs ......... 100.0 
DROOCEICNECS .. «2002s e es 100.0 
BREE sieve > cedenen 98.8 
Cough drops .......... 98.8 
Picnic supplies ........ 85.0 
Magazines* .......... 85.0 
EE 0:56 Wouicennend 58.5 
Cee 12.0 
Tooth powder ......... 12.0 
FOE POWER . ow... 0s0 12.0 
Sanitary napkins ....... 1.2 


Probably the most significant fact 
unearthed in their interviews with 
chain managers was that vitamin prod- 
ucts are now stocked by more than half 
of the chains in the area, including all 
of the A & P units. 

Going back now to the individual 
stores which were surveyed: Baltimore 
grocers have gone much further than 
those. in Detroit in going outside the 


*In the 210 A & P stores Woman's Day 
was the only magazine stocked. 


conventional food product field. 

The percentages are greater (inde- 
pendents and chains combined) for 
Baltimore grocers on 18 items; Detroit 
leads in seven. One, flashlight bat- 
teries, is a tie, with almost no distribu- 
tion in either city. 

Baltimore leads in grocer stocking 
of most of the medicinal and sundry 
preparations: Aspirin, cough syrup, 
ink, tooth paste, vitamins, tooth 
powder, sanitary napkins, and face 
powder. 

The sales executive who has a prod- 
uct for drug stores is now faced with 
these problems: 

(1) Is this trend likely to put many 
druggists out of business? 

(2) If it is a dangerous trend, and 
one likely to put many druggists out of 
business, should I play ball with that 
type of retail outlet and keep my mer- 
chandise away from the grocers? 

(3) Or, if the trend is sure to ex- 
tend even further, should I start pro- 
motion and sales work at once on the 
grocery trade, and thus get aboard be- 
fore the movement has gathered great 
momentum ? 


Extent to Which Grocers Are Adding 
Non-Food Items 


Ross Federal-SaLtes MANAGEMENT survey in Baltimore and Detroit shows definite trend 

among both chains and independents toward stocking medicinal and cosmetic products 

as well as many items normally sold in housewares stores and departments. Sales 

executives must decide whether to cooperate with the drug trade or quickly extend 
distributive outlets by adding food stores. 


BALTIMORE 


| 


PRODUCTS | Inde- 
Chain 
(18) 


OZ 
i) 


% 


pendent; Total 
(235) (253) 


% 


stocking! stocking! stocking] stocking) stocking! stocking] stocking| stocking stocking 


DETROIT | 


RECAPITULATION 
- ) | “ I — . = 
Inde- inde- 
Chain | pendent, Total | Chain | pendent; Total 


(80) 


pe 
% 


(181) | (261) (98) (416) (514) 


Gg GZ tA Gg 
A) 79 70 % % 


| 100.0 | 97.8 98.5 | 100.0 97.8 98.2 


1. Waxed paper.. 100.0 | 97.9 | 98.8 

2. Paper napkins. . 100.0 | 77.0 | 78.7 | 97.6 | 68.0 | 77.0 | 98.0 | 73.1 | 77.9 
3. Paper towels. . 88.9 | 70.2 | 71.5 | 100.0 | 63.0 | 74.3 | 98.0 | 67.1 | 73.0 
4. Cigarettes... 88.9 | 45.5 | 49.0 | 58.8 | 83.4 | 75.5 | 63.3 | 62.0 | 62.3 
_5. Silver polish ..., 88.9 | 67.2 | 69.3 46.3 | 44.8 | 45.2 | 54.1 | 57.5 | 56.8 
6. Cough drops 100.0 | 52.8 | 56.6 | 63.8 | 43.1 | 49.4 | 70.4 | 48.6 | 52.7 
7. Insecticides 83.3 | 71.9 | 73.3 | 51.3 | 17.1 | 27.6 | 87.1 | 48.1 | 49.8 
8. Aspirin... 16.7 | 71.9 | 68.5 2.5 | 42.0 | 29.9 5.1 | 58.9 | 48.6 
9. Cleansing tissues 94.4 | 33.2 | 37.5 | 97.6 | 33.0 | 52.5 | 96.9 | 32.9 | 45.1 
10. Picnicsupplies (paperplates,etc.| 44.4 41.7 42.2 53.8 | 44.8 | 47.6 | 52.0 43.0 44.7 
11. Electric bulbs 94.4 | 66.8 | 69.3 | 6.3 | .. 1.9 | 22.4 | 37.7 | 34.8 
12. Candles 66.7 | 41.3 | 43.4 | 23.8 | 15.5 | 18.0 | 31.6 | 30.0 | 30.4 
13. Pencils... W.1 | 38.7 | 37.1 3.8 | 19.3 | 14.6 5.1 | 30.3 | 25.5 
14. Writing pads... 11.1 | 29.8 | 28.7 3.8 | 12.2 9.6 5.1 | 22.1 | 18.9 
15. Cough syrup... : 16.7 | 29.3 | 28.7 | 2.5 | 10.5 8.0 | 5.1 | 21.2 | 18.1 
16. Ink.......... 1.1 | 29.8 | 28.7 | 1.3 | 10.5 7.7 | 3.1 | 21.4 | 17.9 
17. Tooth paste... Ht | 26.0 | 25.1 | 1.3 | 6.1 | 46 | 3.1 | 17.3 | 146 
18. Vitamins... 22.2 8.5 | 9.6 | 25.0 1.7 8.8 | 24.5 | 5.5 | 9.1 
19. Photographic developing 22.2 1.7 | 3.2 | 11.3 3.3 | 5.7 | 13.3 | 2.4 4.5 
20. Tooth powder (wat) 55 60 | 1.3) 22!) 19] 34] aa | 3.9 
21. Sanitary napkins 22.2 2.6 4.0 2.5 $9 | 3.4 | 6.1 3.1 3.7 
22. Face powder. 5.6 3.0 3.2 1.3) 1.1 | 1.1 2.0 2.2 2.1 
23. Nail brushes. . 5.6 S73 2.4 1.3 | 6 8 2.0 1.4 | 1.6 
24. Hand lotions. 5.6 4 8] 1.3] 19) 14] 2.0 7] 1.0 
25. Magazines... 16.7 | | 1.2 fa: 421i 21 ee 2 | 1.0 
26. Flashlight batteries Si...) A 1.3 | 4 2.0 , ol 
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“Third Dimensional’ 


‘Sterling Flatware 


Jumps Wallace Sales 


ROVIDING the sterling flat- 

ware industry with “‘its first 

major advance in more than a 

100 years,” R, Wallace & Sons 
Manufacturing Co., Wallingford, 
Conn., has for the past two months 
been booking orders three to one com- 
pared to the best year in company 
history. The promotion—“third dimen- 
sion beauty’—has maintained for 
sterling its coveted position of supe- 
riority and supplied retailers with one 
of the most effective talking points 
ever made available to them. 


Recently silver plate has been giv- 
ing sterling vigorous competition, 
with its improvement in design and 
workmanship, its lower price and life- 
time guarantees, Manufacturers of 
plate have employed the best of ad- 
vertising and expert photography and 
offered plated ware to the consumer 
with such descriptions as “‘authentic, 
traditional, exclusive, distinctive and 
enduring.” 


As a result, there has sprung up a 
rapidly growing acceptance of silver- 
plate, a trend which the Wallace com- 
pany ascertained from a market study. 
This trend was expressed by editors of 
class and women’s magazines, one of 
the latter summing up their arguments 
in this representative opinion: 


Rivals Stole Their Thunder 


“It is silly to buy sterling flatware. 
With few exceptions, the best patterns 
in sterling do not look better than 
popular patterns in plate—no better 
design—-no better workmanship. Plate 
is a lot cheaper, and it is guaranteed 
to last a lifetime. The functional use 
of both sterling and plate is exactly 
the same.” 


With this study in mind, Wallace 
sought some means of giving its ster- 
ling a visible and not easily duplicated 
advantage over plate. Thus came 
“third dimension beauty,” sculptured 
in full relief that defies duplication ex- 
cept by hand work at many times the 
cost of the Wallace product, While 
ordinary sterling flatware is limited to 
two dimensions with flat, machine- 
stamped scrolls, the new Wallace ster- 
ling has full-formed scrolls in the third 
dimension. 

The difference is at once apparent, 
the trade has something unusual to 
talk about, and the consumer may im- 
mediately see a marked difference. 
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This new process forms the basis for 
the sterling industry's first campaign in 
which one manufacturer advertises a 
product with advantages over its com- 
petitors. It is also, according to L. Jay 
Hannah, sales promotion manager, the 
first time in sterling advertising that a 
manufacturer has used large illustra 
tions or blow-ups to show detail in 
design. 

Advertising copy, printed pieces and 
newspaper mats feature these blow-ups 
to show the difference in appearance. 
Used in counter and window display 
units, this theme has so well been a 
cepted by dealers that the company has 
had to reorder display units three 
times. 

Full pages (by A. A. Remsen 
agency, New Haven) are appearing in 
Harper's Bazaar, House G Garden, 
House Beautiful, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Town G Country and Vogue. 
Originally featured in the pattern, 
‘Stradivari,”’ it is now being promoted 
in two new patterns, ““Mozart’’ and 
‘Rembrandt.” 


“See for Yourself” 


The third dimension campaign was 
announced to company salesmen at 
three sectional meetings, those at Chi- 
cago and Wallingford being directed 
by company sales executives, and one 
on the West Coast by the Pacific Coast 
manager. Salesmen were handed two 
spoons, one of the new process and 
one of the ordinary. These spoons put 
the story across to salesmen, and were 
later used in the field as demonstrator 
units. Salesmen were also given 12 
by 18-inch portfolios explaining the 
recent ‘‘Commonitis” which affects the 
sterling industry and offering the third 
dimension story as its cure. As the 
story progresses in the portfolio, sales- 
men strengthen the printed message by 
demonstrating sample units. 

Part of each meeting was devoted 
to a training school during which 
salesmen were given dramatized ex- 
amples of effective sales presentations. 
For the dealer-buyer, Wallace execu- 
tives selected one of the hard-boiled 
type, a part played by one of the men, 
and various salesmen then tried to sell 
him. Concrete result of this sales 
training is evidenced by the fact that 
those salesmen who best applied them- 
selves to this study have since turned 
in gratifying sales increases. Especially 
helpful have been the various methods 
of approaching different types of 
buyers. 

Following the sales meetings, Wal- 
lace held some 15 dealer meetings, the 
largest in Chicago, Detroit and Minne- 
apolis. Attended by store buyers, 
merchandise men and clerks, these are 
described as “very successful.’ Chief 
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Wallace's new process, right, in contrast with the old, at left. 


cmphasis was upon the design story 
and actual comparisons of the old and 
the new processes. 

Wallace mailings to dealers included 
an 11 by 14-inch, eight-page book tell- 
ing the story of third dimension, 
announcing the two new patterns, de- 
scribing the national advertising cam- 
paign and reproducing four full-page 
ads. Enclosed in this book was a 


printed piece (followed in one week 
by a second piece) giving sales clerks 
a definite sales story. 

Instead of saying merely, ‘It’s ster- 
ling,’ the clerk says, ‘Madame, this 
new Wallace sterling has third dimen- 
sion beauty, It can only be imitated 
by hand work. The cost would be 
four to ten times as much. It’s really 
exclusive.” 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, | 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Outdoor Posters 


First Timers 

Panther-Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, 
Mass., starts its first major consumer 
ad series on Biltrite heels and soles, 
aimed especially at outdoor workers. 
Running for the next six months, copy 
appears in Country Gentleman, Cap- 
per’s Farmer, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Southern Agriculturist, National Rural 
Letter Carrier, 26 associated dairy 
papers, 24 railroad employe magazines. 

Frank T. Day, Inc., Boston agency, 
is in charge. 

Same agency also handles a first 
time campaign for Phillips Golf 
Spikes, Stoughton, Mass., with space 
in Golf Magazine, Sports Age, Crea- 
tive Footwear, Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
in addition to direct mail. 


Civic Posters 


Use of outdoor posters by cities, 
states and organizations for non-profit 
drives has grown enormously in recent 
months, according to officers of Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Co., largest 
factor in the business. 

Back in November, 1937, a “Build 
Minneapolis, Inc., Committee,” was 
formed by the mayor. Some 99 firms 
sponsored 24-sheet posters, saying 
“Your Home, Your Job, Your Friends 
Are Here . . . Say a Good Word for 


Minneapolis,” plus the mayor's signa- 
ture and the name of one of the spon- 
so"ing companies. “Notable success’ 
was achieved in lifting the city morale, 
depressed by poor business, labor trou- 
bles, and a strong general undercur- 
rent of dissatisfaction, 

Taking the cue from Minneapolis, 
numerous other cities large and small 
have promoted similar campaigns. 
Outstanding was that by the Louisville 
Optimist Club and local business con- 
cerns under the slogan “Buy Some- 
thing You Need Today.” 

St. Louis’ smoke elimination cam- 
paign is another civic enterprise to 
which General Outdoor points with 
pride. Sixty-six companies sponsored 
the poster series which urged citizens 
to make their city a better place by ob- 
serving a new coal ordinance. Results 
are already apparent, whereas legisla- 
tion alone could not have done the 
job. 

Pennsylvania's state safety drive re- 
duced trafhc deaths by 40% last year 
Painted displays and posters urging 
cautious driving were spotted on high- 
ways. Funds were obtained from car 
inspection fees. The state now leads 
all 48 states in decreasing traffic cas- 
ualties. 

Currently in Indianapolis, South 
Bend, and Mishawaka, Ind., an out- 
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door campaign by local banks, savings 
and loan association, and building 
supply companies is running on the 
theme “Buy or Build a Home in 
1939." Miniature posters for display 
in bank and store windows tie in. 

A slightly different type of cam- 
paign is that by the Georgia Cotton 
Manufacturers Association (through 
Freitag agency, Atlanta) to “keep the 
cotton mills in Georgia.” Supple- 
mented by newspaper ads, 24-sheets 
throughout the state explain to 3,000, 
000 Georgians the vital importance of 
cotton mills that pay $45,000,000 in 
yearly wages; buy 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton, and contribute heavy taxes. 


Texas Pecans 


Texas, largest producer of pecans, 
annually accounts for some 40% of 
the nation’s crop. Last year 20,000,- 
000 pounds reached the market. Ten- 
tative estimates place this year’s Lone 
Star crop at 25,000,000 pounds. 

Growers have organized and plan 
national ads for this nut which has 
never been advertised by any produc. 
ing region. Leche & Leche, Dallas 
agency, has been retained to study the 
industry's problems and markets, and 
to block out a Fall campaign. The 
agency has the account of Rio Grande 
Valley Citrus Exchange which regis- 
tered a 260% sales increase. 


Flying A 

Tidewater Associated Oil Co., 
N. Y., introduces its Tydol “Flying A’’ 
gasoline at meetings for dealers of 60 
eastern cities, and to the public in 228 
newspapers of nine eastern states. 
Spot and news broadcasts on 21 sta- 
tions are additional, as are “extensive” 
billboard and poster coverage, service 
station signs and dealer helps. 

Veedol motor oil gets space in 
S. E. P., Collier's, Life, and other na- 
tional magazines; and a Veedol oil 
for tractors will be plugged in Rural 
New Yorker, New England Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania Farmer, 

The company “anticipates the most 
active season in the history of Ameri- 
can motoring,” according to Lennen & 
Mitchell, N. Y. agency in charge. 


Bemberg Sketch Book 


American Bemberg Corp., N. Y., 
sent a new house organ, the ‘Sketch 
Book,”’ to 8,000 buyers in retail stores, 
and had to double the number for the 
second month, The attractively printed 
booklet in colors, pictures and de- 
scribes “new things on the Avenue” — 
scented earrings, a sponge rubber 
whisk broom, other unusual acces- 


sories, plus new clothes made of Bem- 
berg. 
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‘Purpose is to keep our company 
and trade-mark before retail store 
buyers who purchase merchandise 
made from our yarn; and to provide 
manufacturers of finished dresses, un- 
derwear, gloves, piece-goods, etc., 
with a means of acquainting their pros- 
pects with Bemberg novelties. 

“It is our hope that by the inclusion 
of accessories not related to our own 
business, other buyers throughout the 
retail stores will become familiar with 
the trade-mark Bemberg and the prod- 
ucts made from our yarn,”’ says Theo- 
dore Wood, advertising director. 


Two for Columbia 

American Cigarette & Cigar Co., 
American Tobacco subsidiary, puts 
Pall Mall cigarettes on 52 stations of 
the Columbia network today. Each 
Thursday Matty Malnek and his or- 
chestra will play from 7:15 p.m, to 
7:30. (Maestro Malnek has an ele- 
gant name, but Lud Gluskin is still the 
lad for our money in the Nomencla- 
ture Sweepstakes). Agency: Young & 
Rubicam, N. Y. 

Andrew Jergens Co. starts a new 
series for Woodbury powder, soap, 
and cream on Columbia July 7. Thirty- 
five stations will carry the program for 
the first 13 weeks, then 27 more will 
be added. Talent for the Friday eve- 
ning spot is being selected by the 
agency, Lennen & Mitchell, N. Y. 


Standard Jubilee 


Standard Oil of Indiana, Chicago, 
will for the fourth consecutive year 


Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana celebrates 50 years 


in business with an you oer ye uve DRIVING POWER 
BUT USE 


expanded newspaper 
schedule. The ad re- 
produced is in two 
colors, for gasoline. 
Others will run for 
Iso-Vis motor oil. Spe- 
cial emphasis is to be 
given to free check-up 
service by Standard 
dealers in pre-holiday 
copy. 


jump its newspaper coverage in the 
Spring and Summer months. Copy to 
appears in 1,789 dailies and weeklies of 
13, Midwest states takes its keynote 
from SO Ind’s. “Golden Jubilee.” 

Supplementing is space in 42 trade 
papers, 27 farm papers, posters in 
cities and on important highways, 
3,000 approach signs for service sta- 
tions, and a nine-foot cut-out for dis- 
play at 23,000 stations. 

The company was organized June 
18, 1889, to build a refinery at Whit- 
ing, Ind. Its principal products were 
kerosene, wagon grease, and lubricants 
There was almost no use for gasoline. 
Today the Whiting plant is the world’s 
largest complete refinery. 

McCann-Erickson, Chicago office, is 
in charge. 


Zino-pads 

Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, is blan- 
keting the country in behalf of its new 
“Super-Soft Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads”’ for 
corns, callouses, bunions and sore toes. 
Over 500 daily and Sunday news- 
papers and 50 magazines with a com- 
bined circulation of 101,546,000 will 
carry copy for the rest of the year. 

Said to be "630% softer and 7809% 
more resilient than before,” the pads 
(as well as other Scholl products) get 
extra boosts just before Dr, S.’s “Foot 
Comfort Week,” June 11-18. 

Special promotions tying in (and 
how appropriately !) with the N. Y. 
and S. F. World’s Fairs are planned. 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, N. Y. 
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Mountain peaks in the sales curve are eloquent testimony of the program’s value. 


Why Gas Range Sales Jumped 74% 


in 7 Years in Northern California 


The “Gas Sticker Plan” did it—a cooperative marketing and ad- 


vertising program through which manufacturers deposit in the 


advertising fund 50 cents for each range sold to dealers. 


N 1932 23,000 gas ranges were 
sold in Northrn California terri- 
tory. In 1936 the annual unit sales 
were 46,386, and the average for 

1936, 1937, 1938 has been well above 
40,000 units. But these figures do not 
tell the whole story because the unit 
prices of the ranges have soared ma- 
terially at the same time. 

The average unit price of gas 
ranges in this country is $100. In 
Northern and Central California it is 
$135, with a jump to $165 during the 
campaign periods which will be de- 
scribed. In 1937 1,600,000 ranges 
were sold in the U. S., 40,000 in 
Northern California. Of the country’s 
unit sales, 1,200,000 were sold with- 
out heat controls. In California, it is 
rare for a range to be sold without 
heat control. 

Every gas range sold in Northern 
California pays its own advertising 
bill. The Gas Sticker Plan of the Gas 
Appliance Society of California does 
the trick, and has been doing it since 
1932. It works like this: The Society 
sells the manufacturer a book of 50 
stickers for $25, which is 50 cents a 
sticker. When a manufacturer ships 
a stove to a dealer, a sticker is removed 
from the book and placed on the stove, 
the name of the town to which the 
range is shipped being written on the 
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stub. The manufacturer in turn bills 
the retailer 25 cents for the sticker 
placed on the stove. The sticker on the 
range is the retailer's assurance that 
his source of supply has paid 50 cents 
into the Society's coffers to go to a 
fund earmarked for advertising. 

At the end of the month the Society 
bills the utility (the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.) $12.50 for each book of 
stickers which has been sold to manu- 
facturers. The stubs of the books, 
with the cities to which the ranges 
have been shipped written in, are re- 
turned to the Society office so that the 
expenditures in each area may be ap- 
portioned according to the income 
from that area. The same procedure 
is followed on circulating heaters ex- 
cept that each party pays 15 cents in- 
stead of 25 cents. 

The Society thus collects on each gas 
cooker or gas range sold in its terri- 
tory 25 cents each from the manufac- 
turer of the appliance, from the dealer 
who sells it, and from the utility sell- 
ing the gas in that region, making 75 
cents per stove for the Society’s adver- 
tising fund. On _ circulating gas 
heaters 45 cents per appliance is sim- 
ilarly collected. The Society accumu- 
lates the money until enough has come 
in to justify an advertising campaign, 
when the board of directors votes it 


out; the Jean Frickelton Advertising 
Agency then steps into the picture. 
The Gas Appliance Society, whose 
promotional director, Bert W. Rey- 
nolds of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., originated the Gas Sticker Plan 
in 1932, is 17 years old. It was 
formed in the days when gas consum- 
ing appliances had to be pioneered; 


and when dealers evidently enjoyed - 


acrimonious competitive relations with 
one another. The aim of the Society 
was the advancement and promotion 
of the sale of gas appliances and the 
furtherance of a friendly and coopera- 
tive spirit between members of the in- 
dustry. 

As early as 1922 the value of co- 
operation between various interested 
members of an industry in the matter 
of basic trade practices and promo- 
tional ideas was recognized. The in- 
terested groups in this instance were 
manufacturers, jobbers and distrib- 
utors of gas consuming appliances and 
gas producing equipment, as well as 
utilities. 


In Union, New Strength 


By 1925 there were 21 local units 
of the organization scattered through- 
out California. According to Mr. 
Reynolds, ‘the organization was so 
far-flung, involving so many different 
local conditions and extending into 
territories served by so many different 
utilities, that campaigning on an inten- 
sified scale was impossible, although 
some campaigns of a more or less gen- 
eral mature were received quite en- 
thusiastically. As more friendly rela- 
tions were developed the need for 
more intensified sales promotion be- 
came apparent and the organization 
gradually settled down to a Northern 
California operation.” 

The overhead of the Society was 
(and still is) taken care of by general 
dues. There were no paid officers; all 
work was done by voluntary commit- 
tees. A general planning committee 
made up of manufacturers, retailers 
and utilities directed the promotional 
work of the organization. The great 
drawback was the lack of a real fund 
for advertising. A Spring gas range 
campaign would be managed, but after 
that the Society was cataleptic till the 
following year. 

Yet in spite of this limitation, good 
work was done. At least there was 
agreement on a more or less unified 
campaign at a given time, with special 
inducements and a campaign slogan. 
Because of this promotion, the oven 
heat regulator attained acceptance more 
rapidly in Northern California than 
elsewhere and, as a result, the unit 
price of ranges in this area climbed 
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to an average much higher than any 
place else in the United States. 

It was impossible for members not 
to be enthusiastic over what the 
Society’s campaigns had accomplished, 
even with its limited funds, but it was 
clear if the organization was to realize 
its possibilities a more substantial and 
dependable advertising budget was 
necessary to pay for intensified promo- 
tion. It was at this moment that the 
Sticker Plan, described above, was 
born, brain-child of Bert W. Reynolds 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

The Sticker Plan has now been in 
operation for seven years. Automati- 
cally, painlessly and without fuss this 
plan has raised an average of $15,000 
a year to stimulate sales of gas ranges 
and circulating heaters. 

The Society has no rigid program, 
but each year at least one or two inten- 
sive campaigns of cooperative advertis- 
ing and promotion are conducted. The 
area covered by these campaigns— 
Northern and Central California — is 
about equal to that of nine Atlantic 
Seaboard states combined and draws 
in or influences the business of more 
than 1,000 dealers. All dealers have 
not always cooperated 100% in the 
sticker plan and in the matter of tie- 
in advertising, but the cooperation has 
been widespread and enthusiastic on 
the whole. 


Dealers Abide by These Rules 


The campaign put on this year, 
March 15-25, inclusive, is typical of 
the Gas Sticker Plan campaigns of the 
Society. Here are the rules as they 
were issued to dealers: 


1. A special campaign discount of 10% 
may be offered to the purchaser of a cur- 
rent (not closeout) “Sticker Plan” C.P. 
gas range having a regular cash price of 
$119.50 or more, stripped. 


2. The special campaign discount shall 
apply only to the following makes of ranges 
that are sold during the period from Wed- 
mesday, March 15, to Saturday, March 25, 
inclusive, and installed on the lines of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., or the San Joa- 
quin Light & Power Corp., provided these 
ranges also carry the C.P. approval: Buck’s, 
Chambers, Continental, Detroit Jewel, Es- 
tate, Florence, Gaffers & Sattler, L & H, 
Magic Chef, Norge, Occidental, Spark, 
Tappan, Tinnerman, Universal, Wedge- 
wood. 

3. There shall be no advertising of the 
special offer in newspapers before the dates 
set forth in the following schedule: 


Daily morning papers— 
Wednesday, March 15 
Daily evening papers and 
weekly papers ..Tuesday, March 14 
Stores may advise their customers of the 
special offer verbally, in writing, or by 
direct mail on March 14, but in no case 
should the special discount apply to sales 
made prior to March 15 and subsequent to 
March 25. Stores must initiate precaution- 
ary measures to see that this provision is 
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“Good morning; is your mother in?” 


carried out and take special steps to pre- 
vent the giving out of campaign informa- 
tion prematurely by salespeople. 

4. At the conclusion of the campaign 
each dealer shall make claim on his sources 
of supply in the amount of 5% of the 
dealer cost price for each gas range which 
he sold during the campaign period, quali- 
fying for the special campaign discount. 
These claims must be in the manufacturer's 
(or distributor's) hands on or before Sat- 
urday, April 8, and must be accompanied 
by a report setting forth the catalog num- 
ber of each range sold together with the 
name and address of the party purchasing 
it, the date the sale was made and the reg- 
ular retail price charged the customer with- 
out the campaign discount. A sale made 
during the campaign which is not to be in- 
stalled prior to April 1 will not qualify for 
the claim on the manufacturer unless a $10 
payment was made on an open account sale 
and a $10 payment made and signed con- 
tract secured on a term account sale. After 
satisfactory verification of claims the manu- 
facturer (or distributor) will issue credit 
memoranda to dealers to cover said claims. 


Supporting this campaign were: 
Radio announcements, movie slides, 
newspaper advertising, display cards 
for windows and floors, contests for 
dealers’ advertising men and display 
men. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
backed up the drive with space in some 
300 newspapers throughout Northern 


California. Every year P. G. & E., 
with its subsidiary the San Joaquin 
Power Division, backs up the work of 
the Society with additional supporting 
advertising through newspapers, bill- 
boards, truck cards, etc., to the amount 
of about $70,000 a year. ‘This is in 
addition to the utility's part in the 
sticker plan which amounts to about 
$5,000 annually. 

There are no figures available on 
just how much money is spent in ad- 
vertising by individual dealers during 
these campaigns, but the amount is 
very substantial and the fact that all 
of the advertising is released between 
the same dates immensely increases its 
effectiveness. 

Results of the Society’s campaigns 
are told by the two graphs, covering 
sales on gas ranges from 1936 
through 1938 and on heaters from 
1935 through 1937. It will be seen 
that sales have mounted steadily, with 
1936 a peak year due to the two 
Society campaigns being augmented 
by the F.H.A. Farewell campaign 
which exploited the fact that the 
F.H.A. financing plan was to be dis- 
continued. 
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A point of great interest is that sales 
do not fall below the normal average 
once a campaign is ended. A study of 
1937 sales figures, made by Promo- 
tional Director Reynolds for members 
of the Society, makes clear that cam- 
paign efforts are cumulative and may 


vantages and savings that will more 
than offset an immediate write-off of 
the old appliance. 

“The type of selling I speak of con- 
templates converting presently satisfied 
users to immediate buyers. The hard- 
est customer to sell is the one who is 


bear fruit for months afterwards: completely satisfied and contented. 
Average Average 
monthly sales Sales for monthly sales 
for 3 mos. campaign for 3 mos. 


Campaign Date prior to camp month after camp. 

Spring Gas Rang Mar. 18to Apr. 3 3,140 4,129 3,576 

Fall Gas Range Oct. 2toOct. 9 3,758 5,730 *3 164 

Circulators Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 1,766 4,063 *1,457 

* Affected by seasonal trend. 

Almost more than of its achieve- First, he must be induced to become 
ment in increasing unit sales, the dissatisfied with his lot before he can 
Society is proud that its work has been be interested in anything new. Such 
the means of keeping the gas range prospects are hard to sell. It means 


business in Northern California on a 
quality plane and profit level that is 
said to be the envy of every com- 
munity in the nation. In Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ words, given in a talk before 
the Gas Appliance Society Convention 
held March 10 in the Furniture Mart 
in San Francisco: 

“While the Society has endeavored 
to devote its efforts primarily to stim- 
ulating sales, nevertheless, dealers can- 
not be enthusiastic about appliance 
sales unless trade practices in the vari- 
ous communities are such that they can 
make a legitimate profit upon the mer- 
chandise sold. In this respect the 
Society has served as an instrument by 
which trade-in allowances, installation 
charges and minimum advertised prices 
have been kept within reasonable 
bounds in localities where strong local 
units were organized and operating.” 

We have mentioned that the Society 
was formed in the era when house- 
wives had to be persuaded to install 
gas-consuming appliances in place of 
other types of equipment. This period 
has long since passed; there is a great 
deal of talk about “‘saturation’’; and 
the modern problem is the replace- 
ment market. The Society is tackling 
this with the same vigor it brought to 
the pioneering. 

The technique is indicated in re- 
marks made by O. R. Doerr at the 
Society's convention, just mentioned. 
Mr. Doerr is chairman of the General 
Sales Committee of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. To maintain volume in 
the face of theoretical saturation, says 
Mr. Doerr, ‘we have to be aggressive 
enough to induce many thousands of 
our old customers to forfeit a few 
more years of oreration in their old, 
inefficient devices in exchange for new 
modern equipment which offers ad- 


getting down to basic sales _prin- 
ciples, i.e.: 
1. Finding needers, or content- 
ed users who could benefit by 
a change to a new device; 

2. Dissatisfying those needers 

into wanters; 

3. Satisfying wanters into buyers. 

“In order to reach as wide a market 
as the gas range replacement market 
of today it takes more than one voice: 
It requires the concerted effort of an 
entire industry.” 

The workableness of the Gas Sticker 
Plan is evidenced by the fact that it 
has been operated from the start with 
no changes and no development of 
“bugs’; the willingness of coopera- 
tion throughout the industry is indi- 
cated by the complete lack of necessity 
for “‘policing.”” Three leading gas 
stove manufacturers are located in this 
territory, which facilitates collabora- 
tion among the local producers, dealers 
and the utility. 


Foundation Starts Out to Raise 
Bigger Army of Golfers 


Sponsored by the Golf Ball and Golf Club Manufacturers Associa- 


tions, National Golf Foundation is out to lure kids to the fairways 


while they’re still playing with marbles. Its all by way of creating 


a big future market. 


JHERE are in the United States 
approximately 1,700,000 golf- 
ers. A golfer, according to the 
definition of the statisticians, is 

a person who plays ten or more games 
a year. These play something like 
66,000,000 rounds. The golf course 
budget for 1938, estimated, was $35,- 
820,000; machinery and repairs took 
$4,232,800; fertilizer used on courses, 
$1,526,000. The retail cost of balls 
sold by pros and concessionaires at 
golf course headquarters totaled well 
over $6,000,000. Golf has become a 
big business. 

How to make golf a still bigger 
business is something that is attracting 
the attention of manufacturers to the 
industry. And right here is where the 
National Golf Foundation enters. 

Organized for the purpose of creat- 
ing more golfers, it is financed by two 
groups of far-seeing business men— 
the Golf Ball Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Golf Club Manufacturers 
Association. The drive is aimed 
directly at youth. The plan is to 
inoculate high school and college stu- 
dents with the golf bug. 

The theory rests on a businesslike 


bottom. The life of a golfer may, be 
long, very long, as compared to most 
other sports. Men have golfed into 
their 90's. Manufacturers in the golf- 
ing industry are looking far ahead; 
the kids may golf a lifetime. 

The National Golf Foundation 
started its promotion about two and a 
half years ago in a limited way. Last 
year the scheme advanced further and 
this year it is in full bloom. This 
is how it works: 

A series of golf lessons have been 
prepared and these. are distributed 
without cost to the athletic directors 
of high schools and colleges, and to 
the superintendents and supervisors of 
cities and villages maintaining public 
playgrounds. On the list receiving the 
free offer are about 8,000 high schools, 
850 colleges and universities, the 
recreation officers throughout the coun- 
try, and, for good measure, some 3,100 
golf professionals. The pros get the 
material as a matter of information, 
to keep them posted on the promotion, 
and because they can actively help 
build up enthusiasm. 

Much of the golf pro's 

(Continued on page 47) 
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What Do Sales Managers 
Expect of Their Salesmen? 


The boss prizes these qualities in salesmen: Loyalty to the house, 


honesty, resourcefulness, good sportsmanship, and ability to build 


business on the basis of high quality and service. 


BY HARRY SIMMONS 


T a recent sales meeting, two 
hundred salesmen were given 
the opportunity to write down 
frankly, and anonymously, 

what they expected of their sales man- 
agers.* 

In reply, a spokesman for the sales 
managers laid down, with similar 
frankness, a list of the responsibilities 
that sales managers felt they had a 
right to expect of their salesmen. 

Here is the list—with 26 items; and 
what salesman can properly deny that 
these are the vital elements that go to 
build efficient salesmanship! 


1. “Acquire a complete knowl- 
~ edge of your line and your 
business.” 

No man can sell effectively or profit- 
ably without such knowledge; and no 
man can build up his business without 
developing the necessary confidence 
that this knowledge inspires. Half 
knowledge—or partial knowledge—is 
worse than none at all. Only complete 
knowledge can do a complete job. And 
only a complete job is truly profitable. 


2. “Develop loyalty both to your 
sales manager and to your cus- 
tomers.” 

Loyalty to your sales manager comes 
first; it is the reciprocation of a similar 
loyalty on his part. Your loyalty to 
your customers is a day-to-day loyalty, 
and springs from your close attention 
to and concern over their needs and 
requirements. Both loyalties are in- 
dispensable to the modern salesman. 


3. “Practice initiative and thus 
become a self-starter.” 

This is nothing more nor less than 
the ability to do things without being 
told. But it is an unusual ability, and 
one that multiplies the value of the 
salesman in the degree to which it is 
practiced, If you can initiate plans and 
methods and action, and can handle 
your job without too much supervi- 


* See “What Has a Salesman the Right 
to Expect from His Sales Manager?’ SALES 
MANAGEMENT, May 15, 1939. 
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sion, you are a self-starter—an out- 
standing type of salesman. If your 
sales manager must constantly do 
everything for you, you are ‘‘just one 
of the boys.” 


4. “Generate an_ all-consuming 
enthusiasm for your product 
and your line.” 

Without enthusiasm you can do 
nothing. With it, you may move 
mountains. It is infectious. The cus- 
tomer catches the spark of your en- 
thusiasm as you generate it, and he 
usually reacts to it by believing your 
story—which makes your road to the 
sale a smooth, paved highway. 


5. “Work hard and work regu- 

larly.” 

There is no substitute for hard 
work, whether physical or mental. No 
salesman ever made a success, or ad- 
vanced his position, by taking things 
easily. And no alibi for laziness has 
yet been discovered that will bring 
in the business and impress your sales 


Ewing Galloway 


Say the sales managers in effect: “Let 

the buyer see you not merely as a sales- 

man, but as a representative—a personi- 

fication of the helpfulness, the ideals, 

the integrity of the company for which 
you work.” 


manager. Successful salesmen get that 
way from the effort and thought they 
put into their jobs. 


6. “See that prospect and cus- 
tomer contacts are followed 
up.” 

One call doesn’t make a sale, any 
more than one swallow makes a Sum- 
mer. Your follow-up is just as impor- 
tant as your original contact; even 
more so, because it is the persistence 
of your follow-up calls that wears 
down the resistance of your prospect. 
Contacts may be followed up either by 
personal calls, or by mail, or by tele- 
phone. It is pitiful to see how many 
salesmen make one casual call on a 
prospect and let it go at that—expect- 
ing some miracle to bring the customer 
into camp. 


7. “Follow through on your or- 
iginal line of action.” 
Finish what you start, whether it is 
a solicitation, a presentation, or a cam- 
paign. Thoroughness is a virtue that 
pays dividends in additional sales. 
Don't be afraid to tell your complete 
story or follow through with your 
original plan. You never know when 
your prospect is going to remember 
one oustanding statement you made— 
and give you an order. 


8. “Don’t forget that honesty is 
still the best policy.” 

Honesty is the most vital element in 
modern salesmanship. It is still the 
rock-bottom basis of good service, 
good relations, good business. Honesty 
to your firm, to your customer, and to 
yourself can never become  old- 
fashioned. No matter what the smart- 
est wisecracker may say or do, success- 
ful selling is still based on the 
principle of the Golden Rule. 


9. “Follow the instructions and 
suggestions you receive from 
your home office.” 

They are sent you in the spirit of 
helpfulness, and are the results of 
longer experience, a broader view- 
point, and a clearer perspective than 
you can possibly have in the field. 
Most important of all, they are based 
on a house policy that must be fol- 
lowed by all in order that success may 
follow for all. It is the old story of 
hanging together, so that you may not 
hang separately! 


10. “Remember that good sports- 
manship is a prime asset of 
good salesmanship.” 

Sportsmanship is just as vital in the 
business field as on the playing field. 

The order you can lose goodnaturedly 

today may bring you a larger order to- 

morrow, But regardless of orders today 
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or tomorrow, no one has much use for 
a poor sport when he can just as easily 
do business with a good one. We can- 
not always win, especially in the busi- 
ness of selling, but surely we can 
always “‘take it.” 


ll. “Bear in mind that friendli- 
ness is the cleverest strategy 
of all.” 


Friendliness leads to friendship: 
and friendship is the No. 1 express 
highway to more sales. Many a sales- 
man wears out his brain trying to 
figure out some magic formula for suc- 
cess; when all he needs to do most of 
the time is to develop his attitude of 
friendliness and act like a human 
being. Let's not forget that prospects 
and customers are all human. 


12. “Act with self-confidence to 
develop customer-confidence.” 
The qualities of confidence and 
sincerity work hand in hand, and they 
work on a prospect in the exact de- 
gree to which we use them. We cannot 
present our sales story in any manner 
of shilly-shally timidity and expect to 
zet to first base. We can inspire con- 
fidence in our listener only by the volt- 
age of our own confidence and 
sincerity. 


13. “Always treat principals and 
subordinates with courtesy 
and consideration.” 

To the executive behind the desk, 
or the clerk behind the counter, the 
salesman is the company. They must 
both be treated equally well; for you 
never know when positions may be re- 
versed and the clerk of today become 
the executive of tomorrow. Not only 
for today does the salesman work, but 
also with an eye to the future. 


14. “Dress in good taste to create 
favorable impressions.” 

No one enjoys doing business with 

a seedy, unkempt-looking individual. 

At the same time, it is not necessary to 

shine with sartorial splendor. A 

happy medium in dress unconsciously 

favors the salesman of good taste with 

a reputation for good judgment and 

creates that most important of all firsts 
—a favorable first impression, 


15. “Lay out your calling sched. 
ules with an eye to efficiency 
and despatch.” 

The salesman in the territory is the 
master of his own fate; and his repu- 
tation is at stake as he uses or mis- 
uses his valuable selling time. Lay out 
your routes and your calls to conserve 
time and opportunity; for no product 
is sO expensive or so easily dissipated 
as these two elements. You will never 
have enough of either, unless your 
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own efficiency builds them up for 
you. 


16. “Don’t forget that paper work 
is a necessary element of sales 
work.” 

Reports must be made; letters must 
be written; orders must be filled out— 
all in proper order and with accuracy, 
so that home office records and plans 
and routine may proceed uninter- 
ruptedly with full knowledge of what 
is going on in the field. You are asked 
to make as few reports as possible 
but those few must be made without 
fail. Many of the vital activities of 
your sales manager’s office—activities 
that affect you personally—are depen- 
dent on your cooperation. When you 
fail to cooperate, the machinery of 
helpfulness at the home office fails 
to function for you. 


17. “Take good care of your sam- 
ples if you want your samples 
to help your business.” 

A sample is only as good as it looks; 
and if it looks dirty, messy, badly worn 
out or badly cared for, it will naturally 
make a poor impression on your pros- 
pects. When you stop to think that 
your sales are quite definitely tied up 
with the condition of your samples, 
you will realize the importance of 
keeping that condition A-1, 


18. “Build your present customers 
into better customers.” 

Naturally, the customers you now 
have on your list are your prime con- 
sideration; hold them closely to you 
with steel bands of service and atten- 
tion. One good customer on the books 
is worth half a dozen prospects in the 
field. Play him up and build him up 
for all he is worth. 


19. “You must bring in new ac- 
counts to replace those that 
are lost.” 

One of the important duties of 
every good salesman is to bring new 
blood into the organization. To the 
extent that he is successful in adding 
new customers to his list, does he keep 
his sales curve up to the profitable 
producing level. It is well understood 
that a customer list of almost any busi- 
ness has an average annual mortality 
of around 20%. Which means that 
during each year you must bring in 
20% of new accounts merely to keep 
your customer list static; and even 
more, if you expect to keep building 
up to a larger volume each year. 


20. “Keep in touch with new de- 
velopments in the world at 
large.” 

It is not enough to be able to stand 
still in business, because that means 


gradually slipping backward. You 
must keep moving forward with the 
new developments in your line and in 
your industry and in your own little 
world, so as to be able to talk with 
your trade intelligently. Business is in 
a constant state of flux—with times 
and conditions and opportunities 
changing continually. It is the modern 
salesman’s job to keep abreast of these 
changes, so as to keep his trade fully 
informed of what is going on as it 
affects his business and theirs. 


21. “Play up constantly the pres- 
tige of your firm.” 

It would surprise and chagrin 
many a salesman to discover how defi- 
nitely his reception by the trade is de- 
pendent upon the prestige of his firm, 
rather than upon himself. He may not 
realize it; but it is the firm name 
which makes it possible for the sales- 
man and the product to appear be- 
fore the prospect in the first place. 
So we will be smart to capitalize on 
the prestige of our firm to the fullest 
extent. 


22. “Help your dealers in their 
re-sale problems.” 

It is well to bear in mind that no 
sale is really final until it moves off 
the dealer's shelf, Therefore, every- 
thing we can do to help the dealer 
sell, helps us to sell the dealer. It is 
to our own selfish interest to work 
with our dealers as effectively as pos- 
sible, so that we may both sell as much 
as possible. 


23. “Talk quality and opportunity 
rather than price and compe- 
tition.” 

This is a nation accustomed to high 
quality merchandise. Do not permit 
anything to blind you to the perma- 
nent opportunity of selling increasing- 
ly better quality. If you will leave the 
lesser subjects of price and competi- 
tion to the mercy of the “weak sisters” 
—and confine your efforts to the more 
constructive side of selling—you will 
reap a reward fully commensurate 
with your courage and your intelli- 
gence. 


24. “Keep your eyes open and 
watch for the ‘breaks.’ ” 

A “heads up” attitude will go a 
long way towards helping you to win 
“hands down.” Many a_ salesman 
cries about the breaks the other fellow 
gets; but he doesn’t stop to think that 
the other fellow usually gets the breaks 
because he makes them and meets 
them more than half way. 

25. “Don’t be afraid to ask for the 
order, and ask for plenty!” 

You can never get into trouble by 
asking for an order—but trouble will 
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PRICE NEWS | 


H... you a proposition of special 
interest for customers and prospects 7 

Is there an opportunity to gain good will by notifying your markets of a 
timely reduction or an impending price rise? And have you, besides, a 
wide and varied market difficult to cover adequately? ¢ If so, keep in 
touch with your territories, rapidly and systematically, by Long Distance 
telephone service . . . reach the right man at the right time with a 
clear, tactful, two-way telephone call. * You, like other sales managers, 


_ will find Long Distance invaluable, too, for routing salesmen, collecting 


- 
, 


a information, relaying instructions, straightening out complaints, balancing 
ie 


supply and demand. And the low cost makes its daily use profitable. 
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certainly look you up if you don't 
Being timid in your demands won't 
get you anywhere, You may only get 
half as much as you ask for; but if 
you ask for only half as much as you 
should, you will only get half of that. 
Whatever else may don't be 
afraid for the order—today, tomorrow, 
and all the time 


occur, 


26. “Keep the spirit of 


stirring within you.” 


| 


service 


Service is still the most important 
thing you have to sell, from the stand- 
point of both yourself and your prod- 
uct. No salesman’s business is better 
than his service. And in these mod- 
ern times the word service covers a 
multitude of golden opportunities for 
building good will. Keep up your 
service, and you will enlarge the hori- 
zon of your opportunities and the size 
of your income, 


Mary and Aliee, new and old cosmetic clerks of the Lelong film, “shop” a store where 
they find the “saleswoman” at the perfume counter doing a classic “wrong way” job. 


She calls them “dearie,” high pressures, trades down 


all intent on plugging a special 


bargain carrying a p.m. 


The “Don’t Know and Don’t Care” 
Girl Behind the Retail Counter: 
What Lelong Is Doing About Her 


\ well-known perfumer learns how customers are manhandled, 


how persistently they are traded down, and how barren are clerks’ 


vocabularies of sales-stimulating words. 


A film is his first step 


toward widening the neck of the sales bottle. 


LUCIEN LELONG, manu- 
facturer of fine perfumes, 
desired a sales training film. 
M. Lelong had a further 
pleasing idea. The film was to be 
called, “Scents Make Dollars.’ Too, 
he was the proponent of a deft selling 
technique which, experience 
odors are merchandised 


where 
seemed to 
prove, was a deadshot in exchanging 
fragrance for cash and vice versa. This 
neat little sales closer is known in the 
trade as “The Rule of Three.” 

The law of the Rule of Three is laid 
down also in a sales manual available 
to all maids everywhere who toil at the 
attar bars. This, with Anglo-Saxon 
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directness, is entitled ‘Seventeen 
Ways to Make More Sales.” Every- 
thing tied in neatly together like the 
hair in a braid. 

Inasmuch as Earle Ludgin, Inc., a 
Chicago house of advertising, had had 
something to do with all of the above, 
M. Lelong required the Ludgin idea- 
and-brain-department to go to work 
on the business of the film. The 
thought was to tutor the young ladies 
to a point where there would be more 
wear on the $5, $7.50 and $10 keys of 
their cash registers. 

Also, since it is conceded from Mel- 
bourne to Nome, either route, that 
nothing human is quite perfect, it was 


telt that in spite of the sales work 
already done there might be more to 
do. Ludgin sent out ‘shoppers’ to get 
the lowdown on sales performances. 
They checked in metropolitan centers, 
suburbs, surrounding towns and vil- 
lages out in the “sticks.” And then 
the bomb burst. 

What they found out it would take 
rivers of ink to describe here and 
so only a few of the high points will 
be discussed. Suffice to say when the 
final report was assembled and the 
heads of some of the best department 
stores, chain drug stores and various 
independents were permitted their 
peeks there came loud rumblings and 
belly-noises that were taken for dis- 
tant thunder. 

Merchandising chiefs were aghast. 
They had thought their trained crews 
just about perfection. They con- 
ceived that no such ineptitude could 
mar the technique of their counters. 
But here it was in black and white— 
store, clerk and time stated—and what 
could they do but believe. 


Almost All Disregarded Rules 


Male shoppers who stepped im- 
maculately to the perfume counters 
and purred suggestions of ‘‘a little 
gift for a lady” into the ears of the 
salesgirls found them offering four-bit 
and $1 vials. The girls were observed 
to offer prosperous appearing business 
men, legitimate prospects for $10-and- 
up sales, stuff in the $2-$5 class. 

Women shoppers hastened to mir- 
rors and wondered what was the mat- 
ter with their appearance when sales- 
girls “sold them down” by offering 
them low-priced units. Some of the 
girls shoved various odors under the 
noses of the shoppers until they all 
smelled alike and others refused to 
spare a scent at all. 

The simple little “Rule of Three” 
has it that a multitude of bottles on 
the counter is confusing. With too 
many the customer can’t decide. Just 
three bottles, in three price ranges, is 
best. Make them fine bottles with a 
worth-while sales price—and a worth- 
while profit. 

Yet with all the tutoring that had 
been done many of the girls reached 
for bottles like a boy setting up ten- 
pins tn an alley. They'd put ‘em out 
priced all the way from a quarter to 
$15 with an air that seemed to say: 

“Pick and get.” 

M. Lelong, reading, was especially 
pained because so many saleswomen 
pronounced his new ‘“Indescret’’ as 
““In-dis-creet.” It should, if you're 
listening, be spoken something like 
ondescray. 

Some, instead of stressing fragrance, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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FOR UP-AND-COMING FARMERS 


Making better farmers and better customers in the Southwest 


® Advising, guiding and instructing the farmers of 
the Oklahoma-North Texas area is a thirty-year 
habit with The Farmer-Stockman. Planning for, 
teaching and moulding the thinking of the future 
farmers of this same Southwestern empire is an 
equally important function. 

And, take it from the teachers, there is no farm 
paper that does this job with the same degree of 


thoroughness as The Farmer-Stockman. 


From one teacher comes this observation: “I 


THE OKLAHOMAN AND TIMES @ MISTLETOE EXPRESS @ WEY, OKLAHOMA CITY @EVOR. 
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truly wish that every boy in my classes could take 
it.” From another we have this comment: “I use 
this excellent publication every day in my classes.” 
From far-off California an ex-Oklahoman writes: 
“For twelve years I taught in Oklahoma rural 
schools and all the time was a subscriber to The 
Farmer-Stockman. 


Now I am teaching in Calif- 


ornia but so far have been unable tw get a paper 


we VW rJ 3 2 ic 
Vets wali 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING 


that serves the purpose of a rural school teacher 
as well.” 

All of which indicates how made-to-order The 
Farmer-Stockman is for those who think along 
the lines of the branch manager of a fence com- 
pany who recently said: “Give me an advertising 
medium that talks to the farm boy and girl and my 


compeutors can have all the others.” 


COMPANY 
Oklahoma 
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In the leafy month of June, perhaps 
especially, it is difficult to see why any 
one would wish to blow this fair 
sphere to smithereens. Everything for 
man's need is here, if he will have but 
the sense to enjoy it peacefully. Food 


a couch for his 

. a woman to share 

. and roses to gladden 
his eye, to brush his hand with sensu- 
ous touch, to titillate his sense of 
smell. Ah, June! Must there be a 
silly war to smite thee, scar thy beauty ? 
Fie upon these madmen! Fie . . . and 


pfui! 


for his belly 
weary bones . 
his leisure . 


* * * 


The mention of “couch” reminds 
me of a twist (Don’t jump to conclu- 
sions !) a twist which Spring- 
Air Mattress gave to an old song: 
“The end of a perfect night.” 

. 6 3 

Have you caught that fairly new 
sustaining program on NBC known as 
“Don’t Forget”? It’s a quiz, coupled 
with what they call the M. P. C. 
(Mental Point of Contact). For in- 
stance, the M. P. C, that helps you 
remember the names of the Great 
Lakes is the word “homes.” Take each 
letter in the M. P. C. and you reel off, 
with the greatest of ease: Huron, On- 
tario, Michigan, Erie, and Superior. 
Pretty darned educational. 

es @ 

In exchange for our slogan, ‘‘platter 
service,” World Broadcasting System 
comes right back with “patter service” 
for the Scratch-Pad. A Pat line by the 
Mike boys. 

x ok * 

Bright title on an article in the Mer- 

cury: “Little Jack Garner.” 
. = «© 

In a transatlantic yarn in the non- 
alcoholic Satevepost, three little glasses 
on a table in the ship’s lounge looked 
suspiciously like brandies. Is this a 
preliminary to opening the advertising 
columns to Demon Rum? Shades of 
George Horace Lorimer! 

* * * 

In the same issue, Chrysler punned 
with: ‘San Francisco discovers the 
golden gait!” 

* * & 

Suggested «prefix for Philco’s Con- 

servador refrigerator: ‘“Philcold.” 
* * & 
There's plenty of lure in the maga- 
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zine advertising of Washington State, 
as exemplified by the page headed: 
“This Way to Paradise.” 

* * % 

Planes, trains, trolley-cars, motor- 
cars, and even children’s scooters have 
been streamlined; but in the subways, 
there’s no room for improvement. 

k * * 

A contrib opines that the three 
stages of dictatorship are Hero! Nero!! 
Zero!!! 

* * & 

Paragripe: There will never be a 
plethora of brilliant advertising so 
long as clients operate on the premise 
that the public is a gelatinous mass of 
dumb clucks, and insist on addressing 
them in the primer style of I-see-the- 
dog-the-dog-sees-me. 

x * * 

Hump Bourne says Hitler should 

not mistake civility for servility. 
x * * 


Pittsburgh Paint brushes up on its 
headlines, and produces this colorful 
stopper: ‘Paint yourself a new home!” 

* ok & 

Aside to Fulton Oursler, editor of 
Liberty: Thanks for sending me a copy 
of George Sokolsky’s The American 
Way of Life (Farrar & Rinehart, $2), 
which appeared serially in your col- 
umns. It should be required reading 
for every literate American. 

* * * 

The desert-song version: “Little 
Sirocco.” 

‘2 

Long after Kipling, Caterpillar 
Tractor’s Lyle Hosler offers a slogan 
for the San Francisco World’s Fair: 
“East is East, but West is Best.’”” We 
are referring this to our Mr. G. 
Whalen, of the Flushing division. 

* * & 

Incidentally, instead of the longer 
phrase, “track-type tractors,” why not 
a more economical word, “‘tracktors”’ ? 
And, if Jerry Walker isn’t still ‘‘mad’’ 
at me, maybe he will give it considera- 
tion, 

a 

Add similes: ‘As tacky as the office 
dictionary.” 

* * x 

The current Nash copy maintains its 
effective pace, which is that of a furi- 
ously rushing mountain-stream. It 
achieves enthusiasm with this pace and 


fluidity, aided by a conscious, unblush- 
ing exaggeration. Sales are said to be 
dandy, with dealers cheering for more 
of such breezy, streamlined copy. 


* * x 
“Child Who Swallowed Disinfect- 
ant Improves.’’—Headline. There 


must be some pleasanter-tasting tonics, 
however. 


— * * # 
Tessie O'Paque says she enjoyed: 


George Bernard Disney's movie, The 
Three Little Pygmalions. 
= = 


And Frank O. Klapp sends a slogan 
for Kreml: “Keep Your Hair Appar- 
ent!”’ 

* * * 

Slogan for Arthur H. Little, who 
has opened a copy-shop in New York: 
“Multum in parvo.” 

* * x 


Merle Ostrom blushes to report a 
typo in his own Binghamton Press, 
concerning an item about an amateur 
play to be given by a local women’s 
club. The printer set it: “Mrs, Wal- 
ter N. Grounsell, Jr., is coaching the 
cats,” instead of “coaching the cast,” 
obviously. 

* * 

Early last month, we were told of 
that new wonder of science—facsimile 
printing. Instead of running down to 
the corner to buy a newspaper, you 
just go to your radio and take one off 
the machine. Will there be a raucous 
voice coming from the loud-speaker, 
telling telling us to “read all about it” 
' at least until the novelty wears 
off ? 

* * * 

“All in favor say ‘ice,’ ’’ headlines 
Manning-Bowman in the modern 
manner, 

* * 

That bright star of show-business, 
Variety, has already tagged television 
with the colloquial ‘‘visio.” It may 
not stick as “movie” and “radio” and 
“talkie” did, but the boys should get 
an “A” for effort anyhow. 

* * & 

The modern grease-joint for auto- 
mobiles is a “‘lubritorium.’”” Whee! 
es 
Those sky-view taxis are nice, but 
wouldn’t they be vulnerable in an air- 

raid? 
x ok 

Hump Bourne further says that 
many a plain-looking, plain-spoken 
advertisement rings with a clarion note 
in the cash register. 

* * * 

“Liquor Store Looted of $172.”— 
Headline. In these days of multiple 
taxes, when you rob a liquor store, 
that’s news! 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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How to reach Chicago’s up-and-spending 


families was no mystery to Philco Dis- 
boomed, Page two appeared on March 


29th. Again the sales wallop of 400,000 
circulation was felt. The page scored— 


tributors, Inc., when last December they 
became sales representatives for the well 
established line of EASY Washers. For 


: the sales soared. On April 25th; with 
more than eleven years, the Philco I . 


the year still young, General Manager 
Otter of Phileo Distributors, Ine., 
reported that Chicago sales of EASY 
Washers already top 12 months of °38. 


organization has been using consistent 
space in the Chicago Evening American 
to sell their quality radios to the 
public. They knew that wishing wouldn’t 
sell washers. Early in March, the first 
page advertisement on EASY Washers 


This record is a powerful story of the 
sales power of this newspaper. Families 
who buy quality washing machines are 
appeared in the Evening American, logical prospects for other merchandise. 
Dealers and the public responded. Sales A word to the wise is—advertise! 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


. « « @ good newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
Rodney E. Boone, General Mgr. 
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There’s something about 
a convention that causes 
home-state pride to bur- 
geon in a man’s heart. It 
burst into full bloom at 
Pan-Am’s big New Orlean- 
meeting, helped along by a 
number of devices, among 
which were different sets 
of carnival hats for each 
state delegation. Missis- 
sippi men got this gay 
drum-major’s headgear. 


Zip for the Sales Convention: 


A Portfolio of Smash-Hit Ideas 


Pan-Am Features Convention 


“Theater”: Plugs Movie Tie-up 


HE old-time sales convention, 

in the opinion of Kenneth A. 

Rotharmel, advertising manager, 

Pan-American Petroleum Corp., 
New Orleans, “went out of style with 
tight pants.” 

That other Pan-Am officials share 
his view was exemplified in the meet- 
ing which drew 1,400 Pan-Am dealers 
and agents from Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Tennessee to New 
Orleans on January 18 to hear and 
view the company’s advertising plans 
for 1939. 

Pan-Am advertising, now appearing, 
features a tie-up with Paramount mo- 
tion pictures and a number of the 
studio’s brightest stars, including 
Madeleine Carroll, George Raft, Clau- 
dette Colbert, Martha Raye, and others. 
Pictures of these movie luminaries ap- 
pear in all Pan-Am advertising—bill- 
boards, newspapers, point-of-sale and 
the monthly tabloid ‘Movie News” 
distributed through the company’s 
service stations. Movie houses show- 
ing Paramount films in return set up 
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displays of Pan-Am products in their 
lobbies and help to stimulate interest 
in the tabloid by urging their patrons 
to call at local Pan-Am stations for 
free copies, 

In order to dramatize the presenta- 
tion of the new advertising and sales 
plans, Pan-Am converted the lobby 
and the grand ballroom of the Roose- 
velt Hotel into a ‘reasonably exact fac- 
simile” of a modern theatre. Theme 
of the meeting was “Pan-Am Takes 
You to the Stars,’ though none of the 
delegates knew anything in advance of 
the movie tie-up. 


A 
1939 SPECIAL 
EDITORIAL 
FEATURE 


The hotel lobby leading into the 
meeting room was transformed into 
a theatre entrance with four separate 
ticket booths—one for representatives 
from each of the four states. As the 
men received their tickets they ap- 
proached the doors where uniformed 
theatre’ attendants stood behind 
ticket choppers. 

Each state delegation was seated in 
a body, grouped around huge stars 
imprinted with the state's name that 
had been set up in the room. Head- 
pieces of various kinds were distrib- 
uted—overseas caps imprinted “Lou- 
isiana’’ and other decorative hats and 
caps bearing the other state names. 
Around the walls had been set up a 
series of six of the regular 24-sheet 
billboards with the Pan-Am_ posters 
hidden momentarily behind cloth cov- 
ers with huge gold stars. At a signal, 
Pan-Am men in station uniforms un- 
veiled the posters to give the men an 
advance showing or preview of the 
actual billboards, 

Copies of the first issue of ‘Movie 
News’’ were passed around for insnec- 
tion and approval. Autographed pho- 
tos of the Paramount stars appearing 
in Pan-Am advertising were distrib- 
uted to the men. They were inscribed 
“To My Pan-Am friends from Clau- 
dette Colbert,” etc. 
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‘To dramatize the results that were 
in store for station operators making 
cffective use of the tie-up material, 
local Little Theatre actors were re- 
cruited and presented a miniature 
“musical comedy’’—''Back Home.” 

The skit showed what happened 
when a typical young Pan-Am man 
arrived back at his home-town after 
attending the New Orleans _ sales 
meeting. Two of his associates proved 
skeptical when he told them all that 
would happen when he put the com- 
pany’s ideas into effect. But he soon 
convinced them that the campaign ac- 
tually meant more business for every 
individual station operator, and the 
playlet showed them how the home 
folks were impressed by the power of 
Pan-Am’s new advertising and the at- 
tractiveness of the “Movie News.” 


The playlet closed with the singing 
of a few brand new verses to that pop- 
ular ditty, ‘Mademoiselle from Ar- 
mentiéres’”” — in which the Pan-Am 
men told of their pleasant relations 
with Claudette Colbert, Madeleine 
Carroll and the rest. 

Strides made by Pan-Am dealers 
during 1938 were graphically shown 
in a manner that meshed expertly with 
the ‘movie’ theme of the entire meet- 
ing. A full-color motion picture- 
specially prepared with the occasion 
was exhibited to accompany an ad- 
dress on station modernization. 

Pictures of the various groups that 
were made at the morning sessions 
were rushed into print and appeared 
in a tabloid “extra” that was handed 
out by newsboys at the evening ban- 
quet on the same day. 


Norge “Mobile Mechano Show” 
Is Standardized, Recorded 


OST notable feature of the 

dealer conventions held by 

Norge Division of Borg- 

Warner Corp., Detroit, this 

year was a ‘Mobile Mechano Show.” 

Principal features of this were a flex- 

ible, portable stage and all necessary 

equipment for making a complete 
presentation mechanically. 

There really were three classes of 

Norge conventions, though. _ First 


(Above) Pan-Am dealers got their 
first view of the new season's bill- 
board campaign when, with appro- 
priate fanfare, starry curtains were 
drawn back to reveal six new posters 
to the assembled  conventioners. 
(Right) Lobby leading to the meet- 
ing—complete with ticket choppers 
and uniformed ushers—helped build 
up “theatre” atmosphere. 


there was a distributors’ convention in 
Detroit. This lasted three days, the 
second two of which were devoted to 
individual conferences with factory 
executives. 

Then there were eight zone meet- 
ings designed for distributors’ whole- 
sale salesmen to acquaint them with 
the new merchandise and the new 
merchandising plans. 

Finally, there was a series of some 


50 dealer meetings, conducted by the 
distributors, with the assistance of 
their regional managers, for dealers 
and retail salesmen. 

In preparation for these meetings, 
the regional managers were brought to 
Detroit where they spent a week learn- 
ing how to operate the “show” and 
conduct the meetings according to a 
uniform, prescribed procedure. Among 
other things, they donned overalls and 
actually set up and dismantled the 
stage and properties. 

The portable stage was flexible in 
that it could be expanded or contracted 
to fit any available space. It was also 
unusual in that it was composed of 
three sections, or compartments, each 
equipped with separate curtains, 
drapes, and fixtures. This arrangement 
enabled those behind the scenes to set 
up or change the exhibits on one or 
two while the curtains of the third 
were open, and it also provided for 
revealing the various exhibits in logical 
sequence, 

All talks and demonstrations were 
recorded, the recordings consisting of 
one motion picture and a series of 23 
Decca records. 

Eleven of the records were devoted 
to the products. Others provided 
music and background, a ‘whispering 
campaign’’ (‘Have you heard about 
the new Norge?” etc.), and merchan- 
dising plans. Each record played only 
four and one-half minutes, hence all 
talks had to be brief and specific and 
all “humming and hawing” were 
eliminated. 

The motion picture was in color and 
was entitled, “Norge on Parade” (Jam 
Handy). -It first introduced President 
Howard E. Blood, who greeted the 
audience and spoke briefly of the plans 
and products for 1939. It then went 
into a home, discovered a Norge ad 
in a magazine, followed the housewife 
to a dealer’s salesroom, made a presen- 
tation of the product, and so on. This 
afforded excellent opportunity to dem 
onstrate the proper procedure for mak- 
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ing a sale and also to feature some of 
the new developments, manufacturing 
operations, and other interesting and 
instructive details, 

Of course a complete display of 
the new products was available for 
close inspection, together with cut- 
away models of some of the parts. 

Because of the necessity of holding 
sO many meetings in a comparatively 
short time, ten complete stage sets were 
used. Each of these included the flex- 
ible stage, curtains, draperies, spot- 
lights, motion picture, and set of rec- 
ords. Distributors furnished the mer- 
chandise. Regional managers traveled 
with the shows and supervised them. 

Because of the planned procedure 
and brief, specific character of the 


talks, it was possible to present the 
complete “show” in 2 hours, 28 min- 
utes. But of course the distributors 
and supervisors could prolong this as 
much as they saw fit by adding per- 
sonal comment between records and in 
other ways. 

Following the major meetings, 
equipment was made available for 
smaller ones, The product records 
have also been made available to dis- 
tributors and dealers for use in sales 
training and in the salesroom. 

Advantages of the ‘‘canned” con- 
vention are numerous, Norge execu- 
tives believe. This is the first time 
Norge has conducted dealer meetings 
in this way. 


Year’s Program-in-a-Package: 


Paraffine’s Round Table Plan 


F you walked in on one of the 
Paraffine Companies’ regional sales 
conferences your first surprise 
might be that there was no ‘‘au- 
dience,”” that you could not tell the 
company officials from the men. If 
you sat in on the meeting, having in 
mind many another gathering of com- 
pany executives and field men, you 
would wait in vain for the quota ex-’ 
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hortations, the revival-meeting-tech- 
nique talks, the I'’m-telling-you-how- 
to-do-it one-hour lectures, three in a 
row. 

Instead of a company executive ex- 
ercising his ego and talking down to 
a hall packed with silent salesmen and 
psychological resistance, you find your- 
self in an informal atmosphere of ex- 
perts and equals gathered about a 


Even if Philco dealers did “count that day lost whose low descending sun” saw no 
new Phileo ad or other promotion, they'd still have an exceedingly busy year. For 
some 400 distributors, dealers and executives of Phileo Radio & Television Corp., 
assembled at the Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel for their first national mid-Winter sales 
convention, Vice-President Sayre M. Ramsdell used gigantic calendars, blow-ups of 


“>? 


ads, and full-sized 24-sheet posters to dramatize the wide range and the unceasing 
ammer, ‘ammer, ‘ammer” of the company’s promotional activity. Every star on the 


big calendar marks the scheduled date of a new assault on the sales resistance of the 
consuming public. 
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round table for democratic exchange 
of information and experience. 

The “round table,” as a matter of 
fact, is oval. Seated about it, very 
much at ease and well prepared with 
information, sales tools and exhibits, 
are from 25 to 50 men, including the 
field representatives, sales managers, 
district managers, technicians and 
chemists, research department and 
manufacturing heads, advertising and 
sales executives from the head office. 
If it is the San Francisco regional con- 
ference, all the men from that and 
nearby areas are present. 

A typical regional conference is the 
Southern District Meeting held in the 
Conference Room of the Biltmore 
Hotel in Los Angeles. It is nine in 
the morning. The first session of the 
one-day conference and open forum 
is devoted to the problems and plans 
of the paint division. (The afternoon 
session will belong to the building 
materials division.) The district man- 
ager opens the conference and turns 
it over to the sales manager of the 
paint division, who becomes chairman 
of the meeting. No formal speeches 
have been scheduled, but each man has 
in his hands this program outline, 
which schedules approximately half of 
the three-hour session for brief factual 
talks and demonstrations, the remain- 
der of the time for open forum dis- 
cussion: 

It is the intention at this meeting to give 
everyone attending the opportunity to par 
ticipate in a round table discussion on given 
subjects on which anyone may have points 
of interest, questions or general contribut 
ing information. It is desirable that we 
have this open forum to develop all possi- 
ble sales angles, but to be effective, it is 


requested that each one speaking stick to 
the subject. under discussion. 


MORNING SESSION 
9:00—Opening remarks (Chairman L. 


Greenville) 

9:10—Paint Advertising and Merchandis- 
(H. Coffin) 

9:30—Paint Sales Program (L. Green- 
ville) 


10:00—Discussion 
10:20—Recess 
10:30—Technical Cooperation (M. Loeser- 
man) 
10:40—Discussion: 
1. Existing Materials 
2. New Materials 
3. Standards and Objectives 
4. Cooperation 
10:55—Development of Distributors Old 
and New (E. F. Pless) 
11:15—Discussion: 
1. Importance of Painter Sales 
(a) New Work—Residential—Com- 
mercial 
(b) Maintenance—Industrial—Resi- 
dential 
11:30—Industrial Plans and Program for 
1939 (G. R. Schumann) 
11:40—Discussion: 
1. Potential Industrial Accounts 
2. Maintenance and Production Paints 
3. Dealer's Part in Industrial Program 
4. Cooperation by— 
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-» Pity the Man Without The News! 


The chap without a newspaper is indeed a picture of 
dejection. He has forgotten to buy his paper. Ordi- 
narily, like those around him, he would be devouring 
the pages of his favorite newspaper. He would be 
oblivious to his immediate surroundings for he would 
become part of a changing world, an exciting world, a 
living world-—paraded before his very eyes by his 
newspaper. 

Newspapers are by far the most accessible source of 
news. The reading of newspapers has become a na- 
tional habit with the American people; a habit they 
like, a habit they want to continue. That explains 
why more than 42,000,000 copies are bought every day! 

Newspapers are the only source of complete, up-to- 
the-minute, vital, informative news. Newspapers rep- 
resent the pace and humor and understanding of the 
American way of life! They give you all the news; 
let you take what you will. 


Whether it be the blows of Hitler at Europe or 


Greenberg at a leather-bound ball, the decisions of 
Congress or Wall Street, the fashions of clothes or 
coiffures, the birth of a prinee or a new produet 
America watches through her newspapers; Detroit, 
through The Detroit News! 

This same interest is carried over into its advertising 
columns. 

That’s why, to the man with something to sell The 
Detroit News provides the most powerful medium in 
the Detroit Trading Area, a tremendously active mar- 
ket—-a market showing marked improvement. At the 
present moment Detroit leads the nation in residential 
building activity and Michigan has the highest average 
annual industrial wage and the highest per capita con- 
centration of industry of any state. ‘The News reaches 
631494 of all Detroit homes taking any newspaper 
regularly-—its city circulation is 76% home delivered. 
And for years The Detroit News has been among the 
first five leaders in total advertising linage among all 
newspapers. 


The Detroit News 


New York: I. A. KLEIN, INC, 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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ABOVE 18-foot pen- 
stock on way to Grand 
Coulee dam from fab- 
ricating plant. 


ABOVE-Sunset 
Highway at point 
where it passes Lake 
Keechelus on western 
rim of Spokane’s In- 
land Empire 


LEFT—Logs on the 
St. Maries river in the 
Spokane area. 


RLGHT—Riverside 
avenue, Spokane, hub 
of an area large as New 
england; and with as 
many people as Wash- 
ington, DLC. 


Combine cutting, threshing and sacking Modern Noah's arks—boats used in 
wheat in Whitman county, which clearing the bed of a new 151-mile 
bounds Spokane county on the South. lake back of Grand Coulee dam. 


-REVIEW 


SUNDAY MORNING 


¢ 
SPOKANE, 


Advertising Representatives — JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc.—New York——Chicago—Detroit—Los Angeles—San Francisco’ 
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He" over a century and a half the wealth, re- 


sources and beauties of the territory now known 
as the Inland Empire have been attracting the out- 
side world. First came the fur traders in frail canoes 


up the Columbia and its tributaries: then came the 


Bold seekers, woodsmen and farmers in) covered 


wagons or on horseback, later in the crude trains of 
the eighties. Now tourists, settlers, business men 
come in air-conditioned coaches, comfortable motor 
stages, swanky airliners and smart private cars, 
come in increasing numbers-—to gaze at Grand 
Coulee dam, soon to produce three Niagaras of 
power- to watch clearance operations along the 
hed of the 151-mile lake already starting to form 
behind the dam —to watch engineers tend flowers 
and mow lawns in the world’s largest all-electric 
cily—to traverse the Columbia basin reclamation 
project destined to produce twice as much farm 
wealth yearly as the entire state of Florida 


lo see 


the world’s largest body of white pine, its largest 


ANE 


® > 
EVENING 


WASHINGTON 


Color Representatives—Sunday Spokesman-Review Magazine and Comic Sections—Pacilic Coast Comic and Magazine Group 
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white-pine saw mill to see farming operations 


conducted with machine-age eflicieney —to catch 
the tempo of modern living in the thriving cities 


and towns. 


No wonder Spokane is on the itinerary of hordes 
of Lourists enroute to the San Francisco Fair. Thus, 
millions of tourist dollars are being added to the 
millions of federal project dollars and the millions 
of new-wealth dollars rolling in on this favored 
region. These factors are causing important adver- 
lisers all over the nation to 


spol the Spokane market. 


And a last word: — Here's 
hoping that all who have a 
hand in arranging these 
campaigns will follow the 
schedules to the Spokane 
market in 1939! Our latch- 


string is oul! 


Pabeo’s “Folding Paint Can,” introduced to salesmen at the various regional “round 

table” meetings, is designed to give dealers a concrete understanding of every angle 

of a six-months advertising and merchandising program. This sales tool par excellence 
is described fully in the columns below. 


(a) District Industrial Representa 
tive 

(Technical Advisor 

(c) District Othce 


11:55 Remarks (L. Greenville) 
12:00 -Lunch 


Advertising men, merchandising 
men, technicians are called on. Briefly 
and concretely they present merchan- 
dising plans, merchandising tools, The 
advertising department has prepared a 
kit that will enable the field men to 
operate as an advertising expert in his 
territory. Called the ‘Folding Paint 
Can” (see illustration above), this 
kit opens out like an accordion to re- 
veal six pockets in bright rainbow 
paint colors. 


Promotion-in-a-Package 


The "Folding Paint Can” does away 
with the necessity of lecturing exhaus- 
tively on the advertising and merchan 
dising program laid out for dealers 
during the ensuing six months. Each 
ficld man receives one of these kits. 
Rapidly, the contents of the pockets 
and the purposes are described. In 
the first pocket is a series of ‘‘case 
histories,” This is a fact-and-figure 
file called “The Proof of the Pud- 
ding,’ containing testimonial material 
from outstanding successful dealers in 
the various classes of customers who 
will be met in the salesmen’s terri- 
tories. 

Pocket No. 2 carries a complete 
newspaper campaign for dealers, in- 
cluding samples of mats available. 
This pocket makes it possible for the 
salesman to give expert advertising 
service to the dealer on the spot, with- 
out having to waste time writing to 
headquarters for suggestions. 

Pocket No. 3 holds data sheets on 
point-of-sale display material, with all 
essential instruction for setting up 
dealer displays. Pocket No. 4 has all 
that is necessary to enable the field 
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man to help a dealer conduct a spe- 
cial paint sale. 

Pocket No. 5 contains a dealer news- 
paper. This is a sample of a four- 
page four-color tabloid newspaper for 
the dealer to distribute among his cus- 
tomers. It is published by the com- 
pany, with space for imprinting each 
dealer's name. Pocket No. 6 has a 
miniature model highway sign, or bill- 
board, drawn to scale, in colors, on 
which dealers may model their bill 
boards; it contains also direct mail 
campaign material, etc. 

This ‘Folding Paint Can” makes of 
the salesman a field advertising expert 
who is able to help the dealer plan a 
complete advertising campaign without 
recourse to the home office. At the 
same time, the men receive data sheets 
on the company’s own supporting ad- 
vertising campaign for the same 
period. 


Roofing Men Get Similar Help 


The “Raise the Roof Kit’ contain- 
ing the entire building materials pro- 
gram for the ensuing six months is an- 
other evidence of the Paraffine Com- 
panies’ policy of giving its men tools 
rather than talk at the semi-annual 
meetings. 

It is a two-pocket 1014” x 12Y,” 
folder, whose back and front flaps 
when raised make a sloping “roof.” 
Black-lettered on the front are the 
words: ‘‘Pabco Invites You to Raise 
the Roof.” The inside of the flap 
reads: ‘“Here’s the Inside Story on 
Pabco’s Roof-Raising, Customer-Win- 
ning Advertising and Promotion Plans 
to Help You Build Sky’s-the-Limit 
Profits with an Always-On-Top Build- 
ing Materials Line.” The pockets hold 
newspaper campaigns, direct mail cam- 
paign material, display material data- 
sheets, folders, etc This is presented 
in the afternoon building materials di- 


vision session in the same manner as 
the ‘Folding Paint Can.” 

A ten-minute talk on technical co- 
operation is followed by discussion in 
which field men can question the tech- 
nicians and chemists, while the latter 
may learn from the men in the field 
of a new product that is required, 
some modification of an existing prod 
uct, or other pertinent information. 

In these meetings there is a genuine 
pooling of information with complete 
freedom of expression encouraged and 
no punches pulled. After the 20-min- 
ute talk on ‘Development of Distrib- 
utors Old and New,” the 15-minute 
discussion period under the sub-head 
“Importance of Painter Sales’ is di- 
vided into two classifications which 
are again sub-divided. Every field 
man can contribute from his road ex- 
perience something useful to his fel- 
lows and to the management. A man 
who has had much experience in deal- 
ing with contractors is called on to 
share with the entire conference his 
experiences and _ results. Another 
whose successful work with residence 
builders has equipped him with valu- 
able knowledge in this field, is invited 
to explain his methods. 


Aim: Frankness, Informality 


Sometimes the field men create their 
own exhibits or sales tools. In a 
building materials meeting a field man 
demonstrated a display he had built 
for himself to show the advantages 
of Coolite aluminum roofing. The ex- 
hibit was a two-room model factory 
made of cardboard, demonstrating the 
light- and heat-reflecting properties of 
Coolite. 

Three of the semi-annual regional 
conferences are held in San Francisco, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, A large hotel 1s 
chosen for the meetings and between 
the morning and afternoon sessions the 
company is host to the conference at 
luncheon. There is no staging. The 
aim is an honestly informal group of 
men with a single problem—-sales. 
The men conduct the meeting. They 
know they are expected to speak up. 
If there are any “beefs,” these can be 
expressed freely. If a field man thinks 
he is not getting enough assistance 
from the head office, he is encouraged 
to say so and give details. 

Formerly, The Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., like many other industrial con- 
cerns, conducted one large annual sales 
conference where field men were gath- 
ered as audience. These mass meetings 
were fortified with occasional regional 
conferences. With some 200 men 
packed into an auditorum, the meeting 
was for the most part a program of 
talk. The salesmen, who rarely get a 
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tralia are 20 cities in which 
there are 188 advertisers who 
used The Christian Science 
Monitor in 1938. 

Advertising in the Monitor 
is profitable to them—and to 
thousands of other advertisers 
in 30 different countries. The 
reasons why are obtainable at 
any office of the Monitor. Nee 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 Fifth Avenue OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, Kansas City, Son Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Seattle . . . London, Paris, Geneva 
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Each Mouse Represents 


1,000,000 


prospect calls 


4 Cats Chasing 2 Mice 


1938 NN 
me xy 


Each Mouse Represents 
1.000.000 


prospect calls 


Q 16 C1 Chasing 24 Mice 


Dame ¢ 


Cats & Mice: When Kesbey & Mattison, Ambler, Pa., manu- 
facturers of asbestos and magnesia products, held an eastern 
convention, they contrived two huge wall charts to dramatize 
their increased advertising investment for the year. The 
presentation cleverly put the firm’s trade-mark, an asbestos cat, 
to work. In 1938 K. & M. used four publications read by 


2,000,000 people; in 1939 they’re running in 16 publications 

reaching 24,000,000. In the charts each kitty represents a 

publication, each mouse a million readers. Thus can “Picto- 

graph” technique be applied to the problem of emphasizing 

graphically the importance of a point which words alone might 
fail to make sufficiently impressive. 


chance to say their say, were talked 
at, filled up with generalities, and re- 
turned to the field at best unsatisfied, 
at worst vaguely resentful. 

Starting in the Fall of 1938, the 
audience meeting technique was 
thrown overboard and the regional 
conference started. Not only was it an 
obvious and instant success, but out of 
it was born a plan that shortly crystal- 
ized into an industrial research labora- 
tory that is opening up important new 
fields for development. This labora- 
tory now employs 40 technicians for 
the development of new products for 
special industrial uses, and exists as a 
centre for the exchange of informa 
tion regarding possible uses for these 
products in different geographical 
areas. 


Closer Men-Management Tie 


Paraffine Companies officials are full 
of enthusiasm for the round table re- 
gional conferences. It was evident at 
once that there was an amazing differ- 
ence in what the men appeared to 
learn, and in the attention given to the 
material under discussion. With every 
one participating on an equal footing, 
everyone had a chance to contrib 
ute, and a chance to add to his experi 
ence. Men and officials alike quickly 
came to look upon these conferences 
The democratic conduct 
has the value of building a closer bond 
between management and men. The 
field men now have the opportunity 
to ask the technical experts sticklers 
that have been propounded to them by 
customers or customers’ own technical 
men. 

Equally valuable, the regional con- 
ferences get important company stay- 
at-home executives into the field, help 
them supplement their national view- 
point with grass-root information. 
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as a school. 


Also, it gives these executives an op- 
portunity to meet customers. 

Most important of all, is the flexi- 
bility of the regional conference. It 
is possible to give specialized atten- 
tion to regional needs and problems 
which would have to be ignored or 
merely touched on in a gencral con- 
ference. The region of Southern Cal1- 
fornia, where the climate is hot, may 
require a different sales strategy from 
Northern California or Seattle, where 
the climate is cooler. In a general 
mecting the discussion must be kept 
more or less general; in a regional 
meeting it can be very specific. 

There are often regional problems 
that have an important bearing on 
sales. Programs worked out in the 
head office may meet with fatal resis- 
tance in a given community, Farm 
communities won't go for certain pro- 
grams. In some communities it is es- 
sential to have the union label on ad- 
vertising material, In another com- 
munity this might be a handicap. All 
these small but important differences 
are thrashed out in a regional confer- 
ence and adjustments made. 


Meetings Curb Unjust Demands 


Since, in effect, the men conduct the 
meeting and argue things out, often 
very heatedly, it is as a rule unneces- 
sary for the management to convince 
a man that he may be asking for 
something more than he has a right 
to in the way of cooperation, or for 
something impractical. For instance, 
industrial account men will holler for 
more and more industrial advertising. 
In the same meeting are consumer men 
screaming for increased consumer ad- 
vertising, Each listens to the other, 
and usually ends up by realizing that 
there is something to be said on both 
sides—and the management has not 


had to say a word. 

Salesmen rarely get a chance to ex- 
press their own opinions. Realizing 
this, the regional conferences are con- 
ducted without restraint except that 
speakers are required to be prepared, 
to be brief, to stick to the subject. 
Nothing is taboo, from management 
policies to minor irritations and an- 
noyances that men in the field often 
let work inside of them for months. 

Given the opportunity for thorough 
and practical exchange of ideas, ex- 
periences, grievances and what not, 
between men, management and techni 
cians, all emerge with a better rounded 
outlook. It appears that the full and 
free exchange permitted by these 
group forums results in a spirit of give 
and take, of mutual confidence, that 
can be acquired in no other way. 


Films Flash Plymouth 
Sales Story Before 
Groups in 53 Cities 


ETTING away from the stunt- 

type of convention, Plymouth 

Division of Chrysler Corp., has 

adopted dramatic motion pic- 
tures to carry most of the punch and 
has endeavored to focus attention on 
the product from first to last. 

In introducing the 1939 models, for 
example, one- and two-day meetings 
were held in 53 cities and the high- 
light of all was a five-reel motion pic- 
ture, shown in four parts in such a way 
as to dramatize the product and the 
program. 

Following the music and a brief talk 
by the master of ceremonies, the first 
section of the movie, entitled, ‘“Look at 
All Two,” was shown. This title re- 
ferred to the fact that when Plymouth 
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After you have done your primary sales and advertising jobs, these closing words, “Buy it 
at your nearest store” may sell and resell your product. But they can be dangerous too! 


If your listener doesn’t find it at his nearest store there is often hell to pay—he is an- 
noyed—buys something “just as good”—or forgets you altogether. 


Take a recent case history: A good product had fair distribution and the sales curve 
was on the ascendent. The product’s local radio program had a coverage .of fifty miles, 
but outside the central shopping district the neighborhood stores stocked the product only 
spottily. 


A Ross Federal survey proved that the radio progam was good, had increased sales 
in the stores carrying complete stocks, but was creating illwill because of the inconve- 
nience of spotty distribution. 


The wise manufacturer uses Ross Federal today, not only to check his radio programs, 
but to check his inventories and his distribution. 


HERE’S HOW ROSS FEDERAL CAN GUARD YOU AGAINST LOST SALES: 


e By “Consumer-testing” your market, in tens or in thousands, anywhere in the country. 


e By studying personally your retail outlets; learning from dealers how your product 
rates with them, how it meets your competition. 


e By seeing that full stocks are maintained at your dealers. 
e By placing selling displays at point of sale. 


e By applying the trade and consumer stethoscope to your advertising and merchandising 
programs. 


e By providing you with a nationwide organization, to follow consumer ideas, to help 
solve your problems, to handle your sales detailing. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION 
18 EAST 48TH STREET . NEW YORK CITY 


and 30 key cities commanding your markets 
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entered the field, there were only two 
notable low-price cars—and the pic- 
ture had quite a bit to say about those 
two in comparison with Plymouth’s 
progress, as well as about prospects for 
new Plymouths, dramatizing Plym- 
outh’s position and prospects and the 
position of dealers and salesmen. 

Following a brief talk by a factory 
executive, the second part of the pic- 
ture was shown. ‘This was entitled, 
“The Birth of a Car,” and showed 
the procedure from its inception on 
blueprints till the finished car rushed 
out right in the spectators’ faces. Then, 
just as they dodged the picture-car, 
the curtains opened and an actual car 
was revealed on a turntable beneath 
a battery of colored lights. 

When the tumult and shouting died, 


the third section, entitled, ‘Plym- 
outh’s Got It,’’ was shown. This was 
in full color and was devoted chiefly 


to emphasizing the beauty and style 
features of the car. 


The fourth section of the movie was 
devoted to advertising and selling the 
product that had just been previewed. 
Included were the advertising plans, a 
dramatized presentation of ‘The Nine 
Points of Selling,’’ another of “The 
Yardstick Program’ (measuring the 
field, or potential, and comparing val- 
ues), and a talk lasting less than two 
minutes by Harry G. Mook, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, 

All body types of the new models 
were on display in an adjoining, or 
nearby, room, of course. And at con- 
venient spots in the same room were 
separate tables for Chrysler, Dodge, 
and DeSoto dealers, all of whom sell 
Plymouths, to express their opinions 
by signing on the well-known dotted 
line. 

There were special decorations, mu- 
sic, lunch, and refreshments. But the 
interest was centered on two subjects: 
The product and how to sell it. 


Skits and Demonstrations Enliven 
Iron Fireman Regional Conclaves 


STEADY stream of black nu- 

merals after the name of the 

Iron Fireman Co., Portland, 

Ore., and Cleveland, indicates 
that something more than annual co- 
incidence has steered the company’s 
sales course through depression and 
recession. Because the company con- 
denses its entire marketing experience 
into its sales conventions, that ‘‘some- 
thing more” is very apparent in such 
meetings. 

Iron Fireman domestic and indus- 
trial stokers and domestic oil burning 
equipment are marketed through 
some 3,000 salesmen, from coast to 
coast—and from small coal dealers to 
large hardware houses. This in itself 
explains one “why” of their sales con- 
ventions. They believe that nothing 
else could be as effective in introduc- 
ing new models and improvements; 
no other medium can so concentrate 
the picture of an entire year’s selling 
plans and policies; and, most impor- 
tant, no other promotion can so infuse 
the entire dealer organization with zest 
and optimism. 

Formulation of convention plans is 
begun about six months before the 
premiere in company conferences, at- 
tended by all executives. In these ses- 
sions everyone tosses his ideas into the 
hopper and joins in whipping the 
whole batch into shape. Gradually 
plans begin to take definite form, and 
as they do, one central figure assumes 
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responsibility, By the time the con- 
vention is ready for the road, C. T. 
“Cy” Burg, general sales manager, has 
all the strings in his hands. Com- 
pany executives agree that years of 
conventioneering have demonstrated 
that running such a show is a one- 
man job. With the right key man, the 
convention will go over big—without 
a powerful spark-plug, the convention 
motor just won't turn over. 

The first problem to be threshed 
out is the choosing of a central theme, 
about which all other units of the 
meeting revolve. The theme must be 
dramatic; it must be appropriate; it 
must be timely—it must lift sales tru- 
isms from the doldrums and dress 
them up. For example, in 1934 the 
Iron Fireman convention theme was 
“More in '34’; in 1935 it was ‘Strive 
and Thrive in °35”; and in 1939 the 
theme is “Iron Fireman Steps Out.” 

The central theme chosen, the im- 
mediate job is to fit all talks by de- 
partment heads, skits, demonstrations 
and other convention tools to that 
theme. A procedure that has proved 
most effective is to gather material for 
a three-day convention, tie it in with 
the theme, and then to cut, eliminate, 
and synchronize the material until 
there emerges a one-day convention, 
timed and staccato in action. 

Two big jobs remain. All props 
must be constructed, tested, fitted into 
the main convention pattern, and 


packed away in specially constructed 
cases, ready for the local openings; 
hotel reservations must be made, meals 
planned, and schedules timed to the 
minute. 

The success of the convention 
hinges on the second job which is to 
sell the convention to the dealers. To 
accomplish this, Dale Wylie, sales 
promotion manager, utilizes all the 
tools of direct mail technique. Teasers, 
announcements, folders, broadsides 
and brochures arouse pre-convention 
excitement. Drama and optimism are 
the keynotes. 

With the convention ‘‘sold,” the 
program planned, the props ready and 
packed, the Iron Fireman convention 
caravan begins a trek that starts in 
Cleveland and leads to New York, 
Atlanta, Chicago, and Minneapolis. 
Two regional conventions a week, one 
at the first and one at the end of the 
week, are the order of appearance. 

The day before each regional con- 
vention, a pre-convention meeting is 
held for all company representatives. 
These meetings present all convention 
material in even more concentrated 
and detailed form, keyed to the par- 
ticular needs of the company represent- 
atives. From these meetings, repre- 
sentatives move into the convention 
prepared to tell their own dealer cus- 
tomers that “there’s going to be some- 
thing you'll be interested in.” As a 
result, representatives not only receive 
sales plans twice, but they gain in- 
valuable prestige with their dealers. 


Convention “Do’s” & “Don’t’s” 


From specific instances arising at 
conventions over a period of years, 
emerge specific ‘‘do’s” and “don’ts” 
for those companies including conven- 
tions on their sales promotional pro- 


grams. 
Do’s— 

1. Make your men feel that they're at- 
tending a convention. Give them good ac- 
commodations and meals. See that you 
keep to schedule, and insist that all meet- 
ings are attended. Hold entire convention 
under one roof, 

». Give most serious thought to the first 
five and last five minutes of the program. 
Start off with music—there’s nothing better 
to get men into their seats in optimistic 
mood; end by getting audience action, with 
the audience on its feet and cheering. 

3. Tell ’em right. Tell ‘em what you're 
going to say; say it; tell "em what you've 
said. 

4. Start and finish on time. Iron Fire- 
man always starts at 9:45 and finishes at 
5 p.m. The men can set their watches by 
these two operations. 

5. Carry complete and attractive props 
that can be unpacked and ready in a mini- 
mum of time. 

6. Display all sales literature on good 
looking, permanent panels. 

7. Hold banquet after last business ses- 
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And Now—Greater Advertising Effectiveness 


How Controlled Coverage Adds 


New Value to Advertising Space 


Few salesmen would have the audacity to 
claim they could sell 100% of all their pros- 


pects. Even 50% is an outstanding accomplish- 
ment. Ask any salesmanager! So what chance 
does a business paper subscription salesman 
have? Can he sell 100% of his prospects? 


It stands to reason he cannot. Especially does 
his job get harder when he attempts to contact 
the important men in any market, the higher 
executives, the men in whom rests final buying 
power and authority. 


Yet a business publication must reach these 


men if its advertising pages are to be fully 
effective. 


* * * 

The problem of adequate market coverage is so 
real and pertinent that a group of important busi- 
ness paper publishers abandoned the conven- 
tional approach to it some years ago. These men 


reasoned that “the editorial material in a maga- 
zine decides whether that magazine is read or not 
—after it has reached the hands of the prospect.” 
They said, “Let’s devote more money to editorial 
appeal. Let’s spend none at all on wasteful sub- 
scription methods. Let us single out the buying 
power in our specific markets and place our 
books 100% in the hands of these men.” 


Thus, the idea of controlled circulation was 
born. It has been proven as sound and valid and 
valuable an idea as that of controlled editorial 
appeal. Together, this double control means 
much greater effectiveness, more thorough cov- 
erage, for your advertising message. 


Take a tip from consistent C.C.A. publication 
advertisers. Check C.C.A. coverage in your field 
with your own prospect lists. Then make your 
final, convincing test. Advertise in selected 
C.C.A. publications. You may be surprised. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED AND PAID FOR BY THESE LEADING C.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


Bakers Review Book 

Bankers Monthly wn 

Better Roads 

Beverage Retailer Weekly 

Compressed Air Magazine aoe, 
: : Jobber Topics 

Construction Digest 


Contractors & Engineers 


Monthly Machine Design 


Diesel Progress Meat 


Drug Topics 
a Mill & Factory 
Electric Light & Power 

- Electrical Dealer 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Excavating Engineer 
Fleet Owner 
Golfdom 
Graphic Arts Monthly and 

The Printing Industry 


Hitchcock’s Machine Tool Blue 
Hospital Topics & Buyer 
Industrial Equipment News 


Industrial Power 


Liquor Store & Dispenser 


Medical Economics 


Modern Machine Shop 
National Jeweler 
New Equipment Digest 
The Office 

Magazine of Office Equipment 
Petroleum Marketer 
Premium Practice _ 
Progressive Grocer 
Roads and Streets 
Rug Profits 
Soda Fountain 


Super Service Station 


NL: <5 AAAS ACRE OME Syndicate Store Merchandiser 


Tires 


What’s New In Home 


Economics 


Wood Products 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 
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FIREMAN 


FIRE DEMON 


PENDING 


“Professor Flapdoodle” and his “Fire Demon” stoker, after making several attempts 

to crash the convention, finally got in on the last day. While much of the Professor’s 

patter was excellent, insane humor, he and his ramshackle contraption drove home 
many important sales points by satire, jest and wise crack. 


sion, with entertainment, lots of group 
singing, and very few and _ very short 
speeches 

8. Get cxecutive participation at con- 
ventions 

9. Stick to one thought throughout 
convention 

10. Use pertinent, constructive humor 
where possible 

11. Make something the label of your 
company s sales outlook, and play it up. 
The ofhcial Iron Fireman convention unt- 
form is a grey suit, white shirt, and red 
tic. All executives always wear this com- 
bination at conventions 

12. Dramatize everything from start to 
finish, and keep the program moving 
swiftly, while allowing sufficient recesses 
during the day 

13. Intersperse films with other features 
so that audience doesn’t spend too long a 
period in the dark 


Doan’ ts 

1. Never show any slides or films im 
mediately after lunch. 

2. Don't use lettering on slides that is 
too fine to be read in rear of room, 

Never allow the speaker to proceed 
with his talk before reading orally all copy 
on slides that are being shown. 

i. Never use lengthy skits. The men 
can see a better show down the street. 
If skits are used, keep them down to a 
flash impression 

Stunts at Iron Fireman conventions 
are never merely for the fun of stunt- 
ing. Unless the tricks bring out some 
particular point, they are not used. 
For example, talks of various depart- 
ments have been dramatized by the 
following: 

To call to the attention of the audi- 
ence that prospects should be reached 
while fresh, one speaker opened a bot- 
tle of beer when beginning his talk. 
No reference was made to this act 
but the day was hot, and the audience's 
tongues were hanging out. The talk 
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went on, with still no reference to the 
beer. By the time the talk was com- 
pleted, the beer was flat, and warm, 
and not one man in the audience had 
his eyes on it. Then, and not until 
then, was the point made that pros- 
pects, like beer, should be reached 
while fresh, 

General Sales Manager Burg was 
explaining the advantages of the steel 
as used in the Iron Fireman product 
over the common cast iron. He didn’t 
go into any lengthy technical discus- 
sion; instead, he sent a messenger out 
for two skillets, one cast iron, the 
other steel. He held the two skillets 
up before the audience, struck both 
with a hammer. The cast iron broke 
into a hundred pieces; the steel was 
merely dented. This point was dis- 
cussed long after by conventioners. 

During one entire convention pe- 
riod, each speaker carried a cardboard 
balloon to the speakers’ table. The 
board was labelled with his subject, 
and before he talked, he tied his ‘“‘bal- 
loon’’ with a string to the center piece 
(sales). At the end of the day, every- 
thing pertaining to the manufacturing 
and merchandising of the company 
was portrayed by the cardboards on 
the stage. At this point, an actor 
dressed as a peddler rushed into the 
meeting selling balloons. After some 
fuss he was admitted, and, after the 
proper sales talk, sold all his balloons 
to the master of ceremonies, who pro- 
ceeded to label them as were the card- 
boards, and to tie them in to a center 
piece labelled ‘‘sales.” As more and 
more balloons were added, ‘'sales’’ 
started to rise, and when they had all 


been tied in, ‘sales’? shot to the roof. 

Dummies representing the bogey 
men of sales (inertia, delay and pes- 
simism) were dressed up and placed 
on the convention platform. The au- 
dience was invited to knock them over 
by throwing balloons, labelled “price 
reductions.’ These had no effect so 
hard balls labelled with the real sales 
arguments of the company were 
passed out. The audience joined in 
throwing at the bogey men until they 
were knocked off their feet. 

In building the programs it is 
realized that the “low” point from the 
audience standpoint, is mid-afternoon. 
In this spot a short “comedy relief” 
skit is inserted. 

Last year this consisted of a dem- 
onstration of a proposed ‘Handy 
Andy” wagon, loaded down with all 
the various selling tools provided by 
the company for use by retail sales- 
men. This wagon was “automatic’’ 
and at the touch of a button or lever 
any desired piece of equipment sprang 
up, ready for use on the prospect. 


Hilarity and Hula Dancing 


In this year’s convention a “Rube 
Goldberg’ stoker was demonstrated. 
It was announced that it embodied all 
suggestions for product changes ever 
submitted from the field. ‘‘Professor 
Flapdoodle,” posing as research engi- 
neer for the ‘Fire Demon Stoker 
Company,” burlesqued a salesman’s 
mechanical demonstration, ending it 
when the machine, going at higher and 
higher speeds, collapsed to the accom- 
paniment of bomb explosions. 

Loa, a Hawaiian dancer, made her 
appearance in a skit at the 1938 con- 
ventions, both in person and in card- 
board form. She was a very attractive 
miss, and one that will be remem- 
bered. The audience will also remem- 
ber that Loa represented Law of 
Averages, who preferred ‘'12-Call 
Charley” to “Two-Call Pete.” 

A very effective bit of dramatized 
selling is the manner in which all 
parts of the product are wrapped in 
velvet and treated as precious gems. 
This is a part of every demonstration, 
and impresses the value of their prod- 
uct on the salesmen’s minds. 

A sales scale has been used to dem- 
onstrate how various advantages of the 
product could tip the scale to balance 
the amount of money the prospect can 
afford to spend, until the pointer 
moved from question mark to a sale. 

These are typical of the drama that 
enlivens the Iron Fireman conventions. 
They express the tried and true sales 
principles of selling, but they are 
dressed up to apply to Iron Fireman's 
product, and are remembered by the 
salesmen when out in the field. 
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THE POINT OF SALE 


Why do Companion editorial features enjoy such great 
and growing popularity? Because the Companion 
eliminates guesswork from its editorial policy. An 
alert staff keeps in close touch with the needs and 
wahts of readers through a system of regular reports 
from an accurate cross-section comprising 1,500 
Reader-Editors located throughout the country. 


a bowl of 
Reader-Editor 


with advertisers’ 
straight brand 
selling 


WITH HOT MERCHANDISING AT 


Keen reader interest thus created naturally carries 
over into the advertising pages. This brand selling is 
powerfully aided by 23 Companion Shoppers (known 
as Jean Abbey and Carolyn Pryce) who broadcast 
timely shopping news weekly and arrange tie-in dis- 
plays of Companion-advertised products in depart- 
ment stores and food chains, coast-to-coast. 
Companion selling starts earlier, goes deeper, works 
harder and carries through farther than any similar 


advertising investment in its field. 


10N SELLING 


y //MERCHANDIS 


CREATING DEMAND by editing to women’s needs as ES ee as 
expressed by 1,500 representative Reader-Editors. NS Seow” 


CLINCHING SALES with a consistent program of Nation-Wide Merchandising. 
LARGER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER WOMAN’S MAGAZINE — 3,077,498 
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Kelvinator Stages an 
Anniversary Show for 
Its Distributors 


NGENIOUS stage properties and 

elaborate stage settings were im- 

pressive features of the Kelvinator 

Distributor’s convention held in 
Detroit in February. 

This is the twenty-fifth year of the 
electrical refrigeration industry, Thus 
the Silver Jubilee theme was carried 
throughout the convention. Distrib- 
utors and factory representatives wore 
a ribbon badge bearing a Kelvinator 
Silver Jubilee medallion, stage settings 
were carried out in silver and black, 
and probably more actual silver dollars 
than anyone present had ever scen be 
fore were pooled in a pot for a draw 
ing contest. 

Stage exhibits were presented in 
revue order, featuring beautiful group- 
ings, backdrops, and dramatic settings. 
Appliances appeared as if by magic, 
even though some of them weighed 
several hundred pounds and were 
mounted as high as eight feet. ‘This 
effect was made possible by employing 
a crew of 18 “stage hands,” all of 
whom were thoroughly rehearsed. The 
setting for the laundry appliances was 
particularly effective: A ‘bubble drop” 
cut-out in ornate waves and “‘suds,” 
with the gleaming, porcelain-finished 
appliances seen through this cut-out 
against a black background, 

An amusing detail was the appear 
ance on the stage of three designers 
at their drawing boards, as a substitute 
for the Kelvinator electric range, 
which wasn’t ready at the time. 

The convention opened with the spot- 
lighting on the stage of a huge pendu- 
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(Top of page) President 
George W. Mason cuts the 
birthday cake as Henry W. 
Burritt, vp. in charge of 
sales, at left, and J. Nelson 
Stuart, director of advertising, 
watch hungrily. “Blow-ups” 
such as this backdrop (above) 
helped review  Kelvinator’s 
“sales crusade,” and set forth 
advertising plans. 


Sales Crusade Sets 
More Jobs as Goal 


lum which swung back and forth be- 
tween medallions representing the 
Kelvinator Silver Jubilee. As it 
touched the medallion on the left, 
1914” flashed on in the center of the 
circle. Then as it moved over to the 
one on the right, the latter was illum- 
inated to show the numerals “1939.” 
Then came a slide film (Associated 
Sales Co.) high-lighting the story of 
Kelvinator’s 25 years in the industry, 
with a commentator reciting the events, 
a la the newsreels. This presentation 
concluded with pictures of Kelvinator 
officials and distributors as they ap- 
peared in the early days of the com- 
pany’s history. These had been secured 
without the knowledge of the sub- 
jects, from their wives and from other 
sources. Hence the showing came as 
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The convention marked 
the 25th anniversary of 
electrical refrigeration 
—a fact which a giant 
cake whose layers were 
marked “oldest mfgr..” 
“long life,’ “economy.” 
“convenience,” “hbeau- 
ty,” (current talking 
points) brought out. A 
shining Kelvinator re- 
frigerator atop the can- 
dle-decked cake was the 
chief ornament. 


Real silver dollars were pooled for drawing in the 
“Silver Jubilee” combination of celebration and con- 
vention. 
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a complete surprise and got the con- 
vention off on a hilarious note. 

This being a birthday, of course, 
there was a cake—a cake some eight 
feet wide by six and a half feet high, 
with a refrigerator mounted on top of 
it! The cake was a five-layer one, and, 
naturally, was adorned by 25 candles. 
In the front of each layer were words 
in transparent letters which were in- 
visible until the commentator spoke 
the cue words. As he did so, the 
transparencies were illuminated and 
were seen to be the five points which 
Kelvinator is stressing this year in its 
advertising: Beauty, convenience, econ- 
omy, long life, and oldest manufac- 
turer, 

Huge blow-ups were used to pre- 
sent the advertising and promotional 
activities, the “Sales Mean Jobs” cru- 
sade which Kelvinator promoted dur- 
ing the Summer of 1938, and the Kel- 
vinator sales training institute. 

Replicas of silver dollars were used 
to good effect in dramatizing the vari- 
ous Kelvinator outlets, from the resi- 
dential agent to the large dealer. 

Finally, several bags of genuine sil- 
ver dollars were emptied into a glass 
box on the stage and there was an 
interesting drawing contest. 

Following the distributors’ conven- 
tion, dealer meetings were held 
throughout the country. 
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Foundation to Raise 
Bigger Army of Golfers 
(Continued from page 24) 


comes from giving lessons, and it is 
held that he can take over where the 
foundation leaves off and profit by the 
movement. More, as a general rule 
the pro has the golf ball and club con- 
cession at the private courses, and if 
he weren’t smart enough to see that 
the idea is a business builder for him 
he wouldn’t be smart enough to hold 
his job anyway. The pros are mighty 
boosters for the campaign both as a 
matter of business and sentiment. 

A reporter for SM found the head- 
quarters of the National Golf Founda- 
tion at 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Glenn Morris is director. Associated 
with him in the work are Herb and 
Joe Graffis, brothers. The Graffis 
brothers are publishers of two golf 
magazines. 

Golfing, circulation 300,000, is 
printed in the interest of players; 
Golfdom, more limited, is the paper 
of the officials of the 5,196 golf 
courses of the nation. 

Herb Graffis, who is editor, is a 
sports writer and columnist on the 
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Chicago Tzmes. He is celebrated as 
raconteur, a humorist of rare satirical 
wit, and a wisecracker. 

The children’s golf lessons are 
going over in a big way. In the first 
ten days after the broadside offering 
the lessons was sent out this Spring, 
calls had come in for 32,000 sets. 
Every mail was, and is, bringing more. 
Last year 270,000 sets were consumed. 
Director Morris declares that more 
than 100,000 students took up golf 
last year. 

Lesson No. 1, illustrated with draw- 
ings, shows how to hold a club with 
the overlapping grip. No, 2 shows 
how to take stance for the chip shot, 
the pitch shot, long iron shot, brassie 
and spoon, and the drive. Diagrams 


HERBERT HARPER 


Teacher and former high school principal. 
Until 1934, Assistant United States District 
Attorney for Western Tennessee. Now engaged 
in active practice of law, in addition to in- 
structing at Southern Law School and Ameri- 
ican College of Southern Underwriters. 


LAUDED BY LISTENERS | 


Although no mail pullers were attempted, 
an almost incredible amount of mail from 
highly reputable sources began to roll in 
from the very first broadcast. Here are a 
few excerpts: 
eo”... my faculty, our pupils, and 
patrons and friends are delighted 
with the scholarly and thorough 
treatment Mr. Harper is giving to 
each of his broadcasts... .”’ 
MARY G. HUTCHISON 
PRESIDENT 
MISS HUTCHISON’S SCHOOL 
eo”... We have men in this field on 
national hook-up who are unable to 
measure lances with Mr. Harper...’’ 
MARSHALL WINGFIELD 
PRESIDENT 
WEST TENNESSEE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
- . Here is a man who has a 
profound knowledge of his subject, 
faultless delivery, and that cer- 
tain intangible something in his 
style of presentation that compels 
attentive interest... .”’ 
HENRY J. PHELAN 
UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 
BANK 


convey the ideas. Other lessons take 
up such subjects as the swing, and how 
to control the wrists, body, legs, etc. 

An entire lesson is devoted to golf 
ethics and this, possibly, might well 
be placed in the hands of every golfer, 
even the veterans. The lessons are 
headed “Group Golf Instruction” 
which indicates, perhaps, that the job 
is considered a wholesale task, which 
under the plan it is. 

Besides all this, the National Golf 
Foundation issues, every two weeks, a 
clip sheet which goes to the golf 
editors and sports editors of about 
1,100 daily newspapers. These con- 
tain such information as the schedules 
of golf tournaments, news of golf 
stars, and suggestions on methods of 


HERBERT HARPER’S 
COMMENTARIES 
NOW AVAILABLE 

FOR SPONSORSHIP 


@ An amazing new commentator 
has come over the horizon of news 
broadcasts. He is Herbert Harper, 
teacher, lawyer, lecturer, with a 
thorough grasp of the international 
scene, Each day, seven days a 
week, Mr. Harper's commentcries on 
world events are presented over 
WMC in fifteen minute periods. His 
concise, easily understandable inter- 
pretations of the day by day trend 
of international events is evoking the 
most phenomenal response in the his- 
tory of WMC’s news broadcasts. 


Herbert Harper's Commentaries are 
available in package prices surpris- 
ingly reasonable in cost. An inquiry 
will bring complete details. 


WMC 


MEMPHIS 
N. B. C. RED NETWORK 
5,000 Watts Day - 1,000 Watts Night 
OWNED and OPERATED by 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


“The South's Greatest Newspaper” 
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promoting various tournaments and 
contests which will grip the interest 
of golf fans. There are also tips to 
the editors on how they may work up 
local golf stories. 

In addition, the National Golf 
Foundation has a diploma which 1s 
given to all students who pass certain 
requirements When they've learned 
their lessons they get a parchment 
which they may proudly take home, 
display to their parents, and frame. 

Each diploma carries the signature 
of the National Open champion, the 
Professional Golfers champion and 
the Women’s National champion. This 
year these in order are Ralph Guldahl, 
Paul Runyan and Patty Berg. The 
local golf professional who supervises 
the instruction signs the diploma. 

Indicating that the promotion 
backed by the leading manufacturers 


of golf equipment is getting results, 
one need only point to the records. 
The number of rounds played over 
municipal courses in 1938 over 1937 
increased 14.2% in spite of bad busi- 
ness conditions which are always re- 
flected in the amount of golf playing. 

Rounds of golf played on municipal 
courses in the following cities show 
gains as follows: 


City 1937 1938 

Portland, Ore 117,216 145,848 
Milwaukee 307,900 399,318 
New York 500,000 602,895 
Detroit 189,354 217,898 


Cincinnati 57,804 72,088 

It appears that the stick-and-ball 
men of the golfing industry know 
something about interest building. 
Likewise it appears that they aren t 
overlooking many bets. 


Marketing Flashes 


Robot Sells Stamps, Eliminates Licking Them, Posts | 
Letters—More Turns of the Wheel of Trade 


So Much Smoke 

In the nine months ending March 
41 American cigarette machines turned 
out 123,700,000,000 fags, as compared 
to 122,809,000,000 for the same pe- 
riod of the previous year. We are 
smoking more, but of different brands. 

Ten-centers, according to the Wall 
Street Journal, are back with a bang. 
Marvel, a dime brand of Stephano 
Bros., Philadelphia, 1s reputed to be 
going at a 5,000,000,000-a-year gait. In 
some markets, particularly the Mid- 
West, Marvels lead the field, outrank- 
ing even the “big three.” Sensation, 
P. Lorillard ten-center, sold 4,000,- 
000,000 in its first year. 

Camel continues in first place na 
tionally, says the Journal, with some 
26% of the total production. Lucky 
Strike has been “surging” up again, 
and commands 25% of the total. 
Chesterfield is third, 22%. Philip 
Morris, with 10,000,000,000 (6%) is 
in fourth place. Old Gold is a bad 
fifth, less than 4%. 


Dream Pipe? 

Pipe dream of every pipe smoker is 
a cool, clean smoke without tongue 
bite. Hundreds of designs from sim- 
ple to fantastic have promised this, 
few have achieved it. Kirsten Pipe 
Co., Seattle, claims to have produced 
the only scientifically correct pipe.” 

Invented by Prof. F. K. Kirsten, of 
the Department of Aeronautical En- 
mneering, University of Washington, 
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the pipe has a briar bowl, a metal stem 
or “radiator” that condenses moisture, 
oii, and tar and keeps them out of the 
mouth even as it cools the smoke by 
radiation. This duralumin radiator 
(‘light as aluminum — strong as 
steel”) has a valve that prevents 
liquids from returning to the bowl— 
“no juicy heel, no gooey gurgles.”’ 

On the market only since last January, 
orders for the Kirsten pipe have com- 
pelled the company to move to larger 
quarters. It retails at from $10 to 
$17.50, is a “lifelong companion” to 
be smoked “‘day after day with no lay- 
ups. 

A test newspaper campaign in the 
Midwest brought hearty response from 
dealers and the public. Ads in the 
New Yorker and Esquire have been 
scheduled by Izzard Agency, Seattle, in 
charge. A cigarette holder on the 
same principle (price $3) has been 
added to the four pipe models. 


¥ 


**__and Taxes” 


Taxes nowadays are a weird jungle 
through which the businessman hacks 
his way by guess and by golly. “Tax 
Reporter,” a weekly tax news digest, is 
designed to guide him through this 
thick undergrowth, according to Ola 
C. Cool, its editor. 

The new venture, put out by Tax 
Publications, Inc., N. Y., reports im- 
portant rulings or decisions by the 
Board of Tax Appeals or the courts. 
It “points out the effect of the ruling 
or decision and if contrary to some 
previous decision calls attention to that 
fact. It points out how you may apply 
this. decision in your business to reduce 
your tax bill. 

“Each year the Treasury Department 
refunds or credits millions of dollars 
of over-paid or over-assessed taxes. 
"Tax Reporter’ gives these cases with 

the exact amount of refund or 
credit and an explanation.” 

Editor Cool was formerly with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
editor in charge of the Federal tax di- 
vision of Tax Research Institute, Inc. 
The service his organization offers is 
needed, for it takes an expert to tread 
the maze of current tax laws and regu- 
Jations, 


Mailomat 


Licking postage stamps will become 
a lost art if the ‘“Mailomat” franking 
machines attain the popularity which 
their maker — Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter Co., Stamford—anticipates. 

The first such coin-operated letter 
box has been placed in the lobby of 
the General Post Office, N. Y., for an 
extended test. Coins up to 60 cents at 
a time are deposited in the Mailomat. 
From this prepaid credit any postage 
denomination may be dialed—a penny 
fora post card, three cents, five cents 
for a foreign letter, 13 cents for a 
special delivery, or whatever. 

The available amount of the mailer’s 
coin deposit is always visible to him 
through a glass window, and one or 
more letters can be mechanically 


“stamped” and dated just as fast as 


A large radiator for a fast smoker, smaller for a slow puffer. 
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Air Conditioning Chief: Stuart M. Crock- 
er is the new manager of General Electric 
Co.s air conditioning department—with 


which is combined all commercial re- 
frigeration activities—at Bloomfield, N. 
J. He has been with executive divisions 
of G-E since 1921; lately assistant to the 
executive vice-president. He remains a 
vice-president of International GE. Co. 


the mailer inserts them in a slot. Once 
that’s done they are ready for collec- 
tion by postal workers. 

Indeed, Mailomat, it’s claimed, gives 
faster service than ordinary street let- 
ter boxes. Mail deposited in the latter 
must be cancelled and _ postmarked. 
which at peak mailing periods may 
mean losing train connections. Meter 
stamps printed by Mailomat eliminate 
both these operations at the post office 

Other advantages include a coin de- 
tector that rejects slugs and counter 
feits; impossibility of running out of 
certain denominations of stamps; no 
premium charged for stamps as in 
other vending machines; nothing for 
sneak thieves to steal. 

Smaller versions of the Mailomat 
are being developed for use in stores, 
hotels, terminals, and as post office 
auxiliaries. The device is the out- 
growth of the postage meter, thou- 
sands of which are used by business 
firms to collect and imprint more than 
$106,000,000 of postal revenue last 
year — 16 cents out of every dollar 
spent for postage. 


Hills Comes East 

Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, invades the eastern market after 
completion of a 14-story $1,000,000 
factory at Edgewater, N. J., within the 
next few months. The firm is not to 
be confused with Hills Bros. Co.. N. 
Y., producer of Dromedary foods. 

Hills) Red Can coffee, backed by 
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some $500,000 a year promotion 
(through N. W. Ayer) is a top-notcher 
in sales in the West and Middle West. 
Recently the Milwaukee Journal esti- 
mated that Hills had 26% of the mar- 
ket there, and was exceeded only by 
A. & P.’s Eight O'Clock, with 28.2%. 

Excluding chain store brands, Hills 
is believed to stand about third in cof- 
fee sales in this country, with approx- 
imately 50,000,000 pounds annually. 
General Foods’ Maxwell House 
(agency Benton & Bowles) and Stand- 
ard Brands’ Chase & Sanborn (agency 
J. Walter Thompson) are neck and 
neck for first place—almost 100,000,- 
000 pounds each. 

A. & P.’s Eight O'Clock and Red 
Circle brands sell about 225,000,000 
pounds a year, or 15% of the coun- 


trys 1,500,000,000 total. Paris & 
Peart are in charge of A. & P.’s ads. 


Packaging Institute 

Packaging Institute, Inc., has been 
formed in N, Y. by the merger of 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute and Production Managers’ 
Association. William M. Bristol, Jr., 
v.-p. of Bristol-Myers Co., heads the 
Institute; and Carl H. Lambelet, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Machine 
Corp., Hoboken, is v.-p. 

The $4,000,000,000 annual sales of 
the industry will be fostered and im- 
proved by the Institute, and it will 
seek to educate consumers on the bene- 
fits to be derived from effective packag- 
ing by “constructive publicity.” 


WHEN THE 
THERMOMETER 


AND SALESMEN 
FEEL LIKE 


L 
O4 FING 


the Winter. 


request for samples today. 


... then, if ever, the men need to be reminded that there's 
business to be had in the Summertime as well as during 


Cartoonist Emidio Angelo of the SALES MANAGEMENT 
staff has prepared a series of 13 cartoon pages designed 
for once-a-week mailings to men in the field for the "dog 
days" in June, July and August. The series is called "13 
Ways to Make Your Own Summer Slump.” These are avail- 
able through the Readers Service Department of this 
magazine, at a price of three cents for each single copy. 
No matter what other mailings you may have scheduled 
for the summer weeks, plan now to use these bright and 


salty pages to stimulate your own salesmen. .. . Send a 


Sales Management * 420 Lexington Avenue * New York 
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Middle-size Cool-Wave air conditioning unit—‘“engineered and built by York—sold 
and guaranteed by Phileo”—for not-too-large offices and home rooms. 


Sane Selling Marks 1939 Plans 
for Small Air Conditioners 


“Package” room coolers are lower priced and more efficient. Old- 
line companies distribute mainly through heating contractors. 
Philco, the big newcomer, starts national campaign, using expanded 


list of radio outlets. 


OOD order should prevail this 
year in the selling of small air 
conditioning units, judging 
by the Summer plans of most 

companies now in the business. The 
day of filling the streets with peddlers 
on straight commission—men who 
themselves had previously been filled 
with big ideas about the vastness of 
the ready market before them—is 
about gone. Salesmen are on a sounder 
basis; prices are trending lower; 
“package’’ units for small spaces, for 
offices and for homes are smaller and 
more efficient; selling of units that 
really fit the job they are to do is the 
avowed purpose of manufacturers with 
the future interests of the industry in 
mind, 

Westinghouse distributes its room 
coolers mainly through heating and 
ventilating contractors who install 
heavier apparatus in nearly every im- 
portant market. Carrier, with a good 
deal of emphasis on correct engineer- 
ing of every job, deals principally 
through contractors also, but with a 
list of other dealers as well. 

General Electric’s new set-up com- 
bining air conditioning with commer- 
cial refrigeration in the same depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Bloomfield, 
N. J., has well over 100 distributors 
covering the country with “package” 
air conditioning as a part of the line 
for special staffs of outside salesmen 
to handle. 

Standard, through its plumbing and 
heating outlets in major centers, is 
backing up small air conditioners with 
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local advertising. And so on down 
the list of manufacturers—a shorter 
and more determined list of builders 
who are in the business to stay, and 
who foresee a 25% increase in sales 
this year over tough 1938. 

Right now they all have their eyes 
on Philco Radio and Television Corp. 
For Philco, with a bright and active 
past in the selling of radio receivers, 
has launched a full-blast selling cam- 
paign through radio outlets for refrig- 
erators and other appliances as well— 
including portable room coolers made 
by York, an old-liner in air condition- 
ing. Wise heads in the air condition- 
ing industry say: “If anybody can do 
it, Philco can. But we hope they won't 
make that old mistake of selling down 
to a price instead of making sure every 
installed unit is big enough for its 
task.” 


Thomas A. Kennally, Philco general 
sales manager. 


Philco entered the “coming giant 
air conditioning industry” with its new 
line of Cool-Wave units, according 
to T. A. Kennally, sales manager, 
“because air conditioning, in package 
form, is ideal for Philco distributors 
and dealers to sell, coinciding very 
nicely with the sale of radio sets.” 

Philco takes York portable units up 
to one and one-half horsepower, 
handles them through its own distri- 
butors and dealers, with new outlets 
added; sells, installs and_ services 
them just as it does radio, using its 
present basic field organization with 
specialty air conditioning men. Its 
sales staff, engineers and service men 
are holding schools in domestic refrig- 
eration and air conditioning—directed 
by Utilities Engineering Institute of 
Chicago—at special terms for distribu- 
tors and dealers who are members of 
Philco’s Radio Manufacturers Service. 
Many of these outlets have already set 
up special selling crews for air condi- 
tioning. Pressure goes on everywhere 
but the biggest concentration of effort 
today is throughout the Middle West 
and the South, 


Home and Office Use Is Pushed 


Comfort is the main theme. “Keep 
cool in Summer” is Philco’s Summer 
song in advertising and selling. A 
national advertising campaign of full 
pages in Saturday Evening Post and 
Time has already started. Other maga- 
zines are getting smaller copy. Heavy 
direct mail campaigns, especially to 
professional men, to hotels and to hos- 
pitals, are now running. Philco-distri- 
butor cooperative newspaper advertis- 
ing will appear in many cities. 

Philco is pushing three models of 
Cool-Waves at $150, $275, and $395, 
naturally expecting biggest volume on 
the low-priced unit—for small spaces 
—that can be purchased for as low as 
$15 down. This is calculated to bring 
air conditioning within the reach of 
practically everybody. Philco hopes 
the low cost of all three of its models 
will result in a considerable increase 
in office and home cooling this Sum- 
mer and that it will make a strong 
appeal to hotels, hospitals and the 
like. 

Sayre M. Ramsdell, Philco vice- 
president, believes there was an inor- 
dinately wide gap last year between 
the 31% of sales that were personal 
as compared with about 65% that 
were commercial and industrial. He 
hopes his company and its dealers wil! 
change this ratio noticeably this year 
by selling more comfort to Americans 
—comfort in their offices where they 
work; comfort in their homes, their 
clubs and their hotels where they rest. 
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“Something Has Happened in Pittsburgh!” 


JUNE 


] 


Joseph Horne Co. 


In the selection of its advertising 
media, The Joseph Horne Company, 
patronized by families in the higher 


, 


One of the proudest names in the 
list of America’s famous department 
stores is The Joseph Horne Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. Founded ninety 
years ago, it has achieved national 
recognition as an institution dedi- 
cated to the highest standards of 
modern retailing. 


income brackets, has appreciated 
the value of the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph. This is indicated by the 
large percentage of advertising con- 
sistently placed by The Joseph Horne 
Company with this newspaper. 


IN 1938, JOSEPH HORNE CO. PLACED 753,095* LINES 
And During the Past 10 Years —_ Horne Co. Has Placed 7,487,613* Lines 


THE 


Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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THIS SHOWS 
HOW PIECES ARE JOINED 


THIS —* 
SHOWS KEYS INSERTED. 


The baffling quality of the 
Homer spline lock is its utter 
-implicity. It was fir-t applied 
commercially to toys—the 
kind ‘teen-aged boys assemble 
themselves from a_ batch of 
what appear to be unrelated 
-craps of wood, but which 
later turn out to be handsome 
battleships, skyserapers, silos, 
or oil derricks. From thi- 
beginning has evolved the 
wide range of applications to 
far bigger industries. At the 
right: The Homer lock 
plied, let us say, to a 
bathroom wall. 


Industry Gets a Pre-View of a 


Radically New Joining Method 


NEWLY patented joining proc- 

ess, known as the ‘Homer 

Spline Lock,” is threatening to 

upset some traditions in the 

building industry, in furniture making, 

and in a number of other industries 

which have heretofore relied on dove- 

tailing, screws, glue, etc., for putting 

things together. A “spline,’’ in case the 

word is new to you, is a piece of wood 
or metal which moves in grooves. 


The diagrams and photos repro- 
duced here illustrate the principle in- 
volved. The splines or “keys’’ are in- 
serted in the matched grooves of “A” 
and ‘'B,” bonding them in the desired 
face-to-face relationship. The principle 
is applicable to wood, metal, tile, 
plastics, glass, or any combination of 
them. By decreasing the width of the 
grooves or by increasing the thickness 
of the spline, friction and tension may 
be increased to the point where the 
two pieces being joined become 
“locked”” and immovable. According 
to the kind of wood used, this method 
yields three to ten times more strength 
in a joint than can be obtained by or- 
dinary means. 


Almost Endless Applications 


The Homer spline lock is a product 
of the engineering brain of John D. 
Lannon, one-time of General Motors 
and American Radiator Company. 
Licenses to use the process in any of 
its variations are being issued through 
H. R. Doughty, New York. 


Those variations appear to be rami- 
fied indeed, with respect to the broad 
range of products to which the basic 
principle can be adapted. Mr. Lan- 
non’s experiments showed him that the 
spline lock could be used under many 
conditions where a track or “run-way” 
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is desired over a long or short length, 
such as in windows, drawer or table 
slides, and lathe ‘workholders.”’ 

Applied to a window, for example, 
the Homer spline lock makes it pos- 
sible to send a pre-fitted knocked down 
window to a job, in a form which 
makes it possible to assemble the 
whole in a matter of minutes. Jamb, 
head, sash and casing are all matched- 
grooved, with precision equipment, 
and splines furnished for the on-the- 
job assembly. No cuts or tool work 
are required. The angled double- 
spline lock and groove depth are 
gauged so that an expansion joint for 
sash and jamb is provided. The sash 
cannot stick or rattle because even 
pressure is exerted in the whole sec- 
tion at all degrees of humidity. The 
sash can be hung with or without bal- 
ances, 


Furniture Makers Will Profit 


Among the first and most obvious 
applications of the lock is the furniture 
industry where it is claimed that 
“splining”’ of woods will eliminate the 
time and expense involved in clamping 
during glue-setting. Chair assembly, 
too, may be facilitated, the inventor 
claims, by grooving all parts to be 
joined to the proper depth, routing 
grooves to square shoulders so that 
splines and matching parts will seat 
tightly. Here a good adhesive is 
recommended to complete the bond, 
but no clamping is required. 


Tables are said to be strengthened 
and deadweight reduced, through use 
of the Lannon invention. Tops are 
permanently bonded tothe leg as- 
sembly by this means and slides are 
pre-fabricated of maple strips matched- 
grooved with steel splines of a gauge 


section showing 


Cross 
how furniture is being put together with- 


Above, center: 


out screws, nails, or dowels. Above: 

Wood blocks, glass bricks. clay bricks- 

what have you?—may in the future be 
accurately aligned through splining. 


required for a true guide and easy op- 
eration. 

Block flooring units of hardwood 
can be Homer spline-locked, with or 
without tongue and grooves. The- 
atrical sets, properly designed under 
the Homer principle, can be erected 
and knocked down in a fraction of the 
tyme it takes to erect them with nails 
and screws. 

Experiments are now being carried 
on for possible application in the field 
of marine engineering where it may 
be possible to eliminate part of the 
deadweight now represented by thick 
teak or fir decks. Estimates indicate 
that weight can be reduced by at least 
25% through bonding the wood to the 
steel under-deck. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Smaller and Smaller: Carrier Engineer- 
ing Corp.’s 1939 self-contained room air 
conditioners for offices and homes (left 
and right) are less than half the size of 
the 1932 model (center), and smaller 
than last year’s models of the same ca- 
pacity, but with additional service fea- 
tures. These two little fellows in the Car- 
rier line will sell for “under $350" and 
“under $250” supplying true air condi- 
tioning: Control of humidity, ventilation, 
cooling and air circulation. Chairman 
Willis H. Carrier, hailing the trend 
toward distribution through local con- 
tractors instead of direct by the manu- 
facturer, and deprecating a past tendency 
in the industry to sell units too small for 
the job as a “dodge” to hold prices down, 
said Carrier’s policy will always be to 
sell the correct equipment for each job. 
President J. I. Lyle prophesies a 25% 
sales increase for 1939. 


How to Make Teamworkers 
Out of Selfish Individualists 


—Give Them a Share in the Profits 


Based on an interview by M. S. Sullivan with 


ROE 8S. CLARK 
Treasurer, Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PROFIT-SHARING plan 
through which employes are 
enabled to build a life insur- 
ance estate and to participate 
directly in company earnings on a cash 
bonus basis, has been an important 
factor in cutting turnover and building 
esprit de corps for the Package Ma- 
chinery Co., of Springfield, Mass. 

The company began consideration 
of a profit-sharing plan in the early 
20’s, at a time when employe partici- 
pation in profits was relatively un- 
known. At that time the firm was 
unable to find any such plan in opera- 
tion which could be used for a pattern, 
and hence it developed one on a cus- 
tom basis to meet its own needs. 

The result was the announcement in 
January, 1926, of a profit participation 
plan which had been so comprehen- 
sively and practically worked out that 
it remains a great source of pride to 
the company today. It has brought a 
pleasing variety of favorable results, 
especially with reference to stimulating 
“profit-mindedness” on the part of 
workers, and a healthy spirit of team- 
work. 

The plan provides for profit par- 
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ticipation by all employes who have 
been with the company for one year, 
thus making a new worker almost at 
once a definite part of the organiza- 
tion. This has been considered im- 
portant, since it does not establish a 
barrier of years before a newcomer can 
participate. 

Each employe of one year’s standing 
or more receives for each year a cer- 
tificate entitling him to $100 of life 
insurance free of cost, plus the earning 
power of two shares of common stock 
payable as dividends are declared. 
Thus, the person who has worked for 
the company for 20 years has accumu- 
lated 20 certificates, the total of which 
represents $2,000 in life insurance 
plus the earning power of 40 shares 
of common stock. 

To the worker and his family, the 
insurance means invaluable financial 
support at the time of his death. It has 
been considerably more comforting for 
executives to visit such a home with a 
check than merely to express a verbal 
sympathy. Mail from _ beneficiaries 
over a period of years has highly 
praised the company management for 
this part of the plan. 


In actual practice, the employe re- 
ceives a warrant for each year's serv- 
ice, this being of the official financial 
type bearing a stamped number. It 
reads: 


“This certifies that (name) and through- 
out the year ended (date) rendered faith- 
ful and uninterrupted service in the em- 
ploy of the Package Machinery Com- 
pany, a Massachusetts corporation having 
its principal place of business at Spring- 
field, Mass., in return for which and as 
additional compensation the Company has 
caused to be issued to her/him life in- 
surance in the sum of One Hundred Dol- 
lars and obligates itself to pay to her/him 
while and if she/he is continuously re- 
tained or her/his name continues without 
interruption on the payroll of the company 
on each date upon which any cash dividend 
is paid upon its common stock, a sum in 
cash equal in amount to the cash dividend 
then being paid upon two shares of said 
Company’s common stock as then consti- 
tuted. Provided, however, that all of the 
foregoing payments and rights to receive 
the same are and shall be personal and not 
transferrable. And provided further that 
in the event that if for any reason satis- 
factory to the Company a duplicate warrant 
shal] be issued in place of this warrant, 
this warrant shall stand cancelled and have 
no force or effect.” 


Through December, 1938, the com- 
pany had distributed more than $119,- 
000 as the employes’ share of profits, 
and had in force more than $217,000 
of free life insurance, the latter in 
addition to $401,000 contributing- 
plan life insurance. In regard to stock 
earnings, a 50-cent quarterly dividend 
would net the man of 20 years’ stand- 
ing $20, or a dollar dividend would 
bring $40. | 

As a direct result of the plan, the 
company’s labor turnover is practically 
nil, which, in a specialty line, is very 
important. In the few cases where 
employes have decided to make 
changes, most of them have sought re- 
instatement within a few months. 
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Important also has been its creation 
of profit-consciousness and conserva- 
tiveness. Since employes benefit di- 
rectly as the company prospers, there 
has been eliminated the attitude of 
“Why worry?— the company makes 
plenty,’’ which has been replaced with 
“What will it cost?’ There is now a 
marked saving in the use of stock and 
materials in almost every department. 
Gratifying also has been its effect 
upon the private lives of the company’s 
employes. Where formerly a number 
of creditors went direct to the com- 
pany each year over the failure of cer- 
tain employes to meet their bills, now 
these complaints have entirely ceased. 
Apparently the plan makes workers 
profit-conscious, not only in the plant, 
but also in respect to their home 
finances. Indeed, some employes have 
told company executives of being out 
of debt for the first time in their lives, 
and others report that they are watch- 
ing their savings more seriously. 
Greatly improved is the cooperative, 
helpful spirit in all work. Instead of 
being “clock conscious,” workers are 
usually willing to put in those few 
extra minutes when pressure of imme- 
diate business warrants. In one case 
engineers had worked in vain to per- 
fect a certain machine for a special 
packaging use, and were almost ready 
to give up when a young man devoted 
his Sunday to the problem and came 
in Monday morning with the thing all 
worked out on paper. Such voluntary 
cooperation is, of course, directly con- 
tributory to profitable operations. 


Lowest Paid Gain Most 


The profit-participation plan is sup- 
plemented by a wage dividend plan es- 
tablished in 1936, whereby each em- 
ploye receives a wage dividend in any 
quarter when the company pays more 
than 50 cents a share on its common 
stock. For every 10 cents paid over 
50 cents a share, each employe receives 
1% of his wages earned in the pre- 
vious quarter, with the provision that 
this not be figured on a sum greater 
than $750. 

If the quarterly common stock divi- 
dend should be $1, each employe 
would receive 5% of his earnings 
during the previous three months. 
Those receiving more than $750 re- 
ceive 5% of $750, which makes the 
plan proportionately more beneficial to 
the medium and lower brackets than 
to those better paid. 

Under the complete set-up in the 
instance of a $1 quarterly common 
dividend, an employe of 20 years’ 
standing would have $2,000 free life 
insurance, would receive a cash quar- 
terly payment of $40 plus 5% of his 
earnings for the period, 
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Hand-to-Mouth Advertising— 
Catch-as-Catch-Can Sales 


Far too many manufacturers release their publication advertising 
on such a short-order basis that they rob themselves of the added 


return they might enjoy if that advertising were planned far enough 


in advance to be soundly merchandised. : 


BY BRASS 


NVARIABLY, when Cy and his 

good wife, Elsie, sit down with 

us for an evening of bridge (and 

chatter), the conversation some- 
how or other swings around to the 
never-settled subject of “should one 
buy or should one rent?” 

Cy claims that ‘we know not what 
the morrow bringeth—let us eat, drink 
and be merry—and be ye not pinned 
down with the millstones of real es- 
tate.” They both feel that owning 
one’s home involves a permanency— 
an annoying angle of commitment, 
heavy decisions, etc., which is just too 
blamed deep. 

Whereas, we, on the other hand, 
feel exactly the opposite. We own the 
place we're in and two others besides. 
Real estate, we think, is a darn good 
investment. We prefer to make money 
with it rather than permit someone 
else to make money on us. Our stand- 
ard slogan is, “Whether you rent or 
whether you buy, you pay for the 
home you occupy!” 

Probably, somewhere between the 
two camps, is the correct, sane outlook 
on the subject. No doubt, we're both 
extremists—enthusiastically, but point- 
lessly, trying to make converts. Cy 
can’t see why anyone wants to tie 
himself up to a house—we can’t un- 
derstand why a basic necessity such as 
shelter ever should be put on a tem- 
porary basis. 

I was chewing over all this one 
afternoon while sitting outside a space 
buyer’s office. Neatly, and carefully, I 
was working back and forth in my 
mental egg-beater the phrases which I 
intended to pull on Cy that evening, 
as seeming to issue forth extem- 
poraneously. One paragraph, in par- 
ticular, seemed potent. It revolved 
around the angle that a man who 
couldn’t decide where he wanted to 
live a few months hence must either 
be planning to move into a wigwam 
or be contemplating suicide. For if he 
felt that his habit of sleeping indoors 
was to be a permanent practice, he 
obviously would lay his plans accord- 
ingly. Neat, eh? 

Well, this thought was developing 


E. TACKS 


nicely—when, “buzz, buzz,” the door 
of the inner sanctum opened and in 
I went. 

“Hello, Joe,” I began. 
Toasted Shavings this week?” 

“Oh, you're O.K., I guess. I’m 
working on the list right now.” 

“Lucky I dropped in, eh?” 

“Yep, you must lead a good life!” 

“Joe,” I said, after a pause to mis- 
lead him into thinking something bril- 
liant was about to issue forth, “Joe, 
why the blinkety-blank-blazes does 
Toasted Shavings continue to use this 
week-to-week plan? What's behind 
it?” 

“Well, I suppose it’s just that 
they've always worked that way!” 

“But why?” 

“I don’t know—they just do!” 

‘Are they thinking of discontinuing 
the product?” (Note the “suicide” 
thought.) 

“No, certainly not! Toasted Shav- 
ings are selling well. It'll be here for 
generations!” 

“Well, might they change the pack- 
age next week?” 

“No, no—their carton orders cover 
months ahead!” 

“Then are they afraid, maybe, that 
the great American public will wake 
up tomorrow and resolve to tolerate 
no longer these tasteless chips of pine 
pulp—begging our mutual client’s par- 

on?” 

“No ——” 

“Then why-in-the-world—and I’m 
absolutely serious, Joe—why do they 
follow this hand-to-mouth _ set-up? 
What can they possibly gain by pre- 
tending that next week will be their 
last? Why must one foot always be 
set for retreat? Why can’t they fore- 
cast sales for months ahead and then 
lay their plans accordingly?” 

“Well, I'm with you. You're right! 
We've tried many times to change 
them, but we can’t. As a result, serv- 
icing their account involves about three 
times as much work. And what’s more 
—costs them a flock of overtime.” 

Now, isn’t that silly? Here’s a big, 
smart outfit—with distribution that’s 
almost national — with sales that hit 
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into the high millions annually—with 
the best sales brains possible — yet, 
without enough foresight and courage 
to see any further than two weeks 
ahead! 

They don’t employ their salesmen 
on a casual labor basis; and they don’t 
renew their distributor franchises every 
Saturday—but they continue to force 
their advertising agency to wonder 
every Tuesday what's going to run on 
Friday. 

Obviously, the continuity of their 
copy suffers. So does the dealer in- 
fluence of their advertising. Their 
newspapers can’t merchandise the 
“campaign” simply because it isn’t a 
“campaign.” Company salesmen don’t 
know what’s running until they see it 
in the dailies (if they see it). Even 
the division sales managers look on 
every new insertion as a pleasant sur- 
prise. 

Hundreds of advertisers—including 
some of our largest—work on just such 
a hit-and-miss plan as that of Toasted 
Shavings. At least one-fourth of all 
Our major newspaper accounts act as 
though the sheriff's on his way. 


A Lack of Solidarity? 


One of our largest liquor accounts 
has been meeting insertions so close 
for three years that every third or 
fourth week we have to call up his 
agency and say, “‘Sorry, but we didn’t 
get your plate in time for Thursday’s 
issue. May we run Friday, instead ?” 
He pays for wires galore, long-dis- 
tance telephone calls, first-class post- 
age on his heavy plates and special 
messenger charges—all because he 
doesn’t sit down and say, “Well, it 
looks like November will hit this sales 
figure and December this!” 

It would be about as sensible for my 
wife to tell our milkman, “Discon- 
tinue this quart-every-day arrange- 
ment, Shorty, I'll decide each after- 
noon what I want the next day.” 

Frankly, the whole thing amazes me. 
I don’t understand it. It implies a lack 
of solidarity which doesn’t make sense. 
When I call on these firms and see 
their long rows of clerks, their ex- 
pensive quarters and the vice-presi- 
dent's lovely carpet, I come away 
moaning because I can’t afford a bit 
of their common stock. To me, they 
typify the old song about, ‘It may be 
for years or it may be forever’’! 

At any rate, I’m going to apologize 
to Cy. After this bit of meditation, 
he seems lots smarter. If a manufac- 
turer smart enough to snare millions of 
food dollars from housewives can’t 
guess what’s going to happen next 
week, why should Cy stick out his 
neck by pretending that he can fore- 
cast his living habits for ten years? 
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= the office man- 

ager for his achievements. Re- 
ward him for his loyalty. He 
does a grand job. He is the origi- 
nator of efficiencies and the wall 
shutting off a thousand petty 
annoyances! With the ever- 
increasing complexities of busi- 
ness, he becomes even more the 
key to progressive management. 
He it was who first persuaded 
the head man to buy a typewriter 
over protests that it was just a 
rattletrap contraption. And as 
for having a young woman oper- 
ate it, they said her place was in 
the home! He it was who pointed 
out that the telephone was mod- 
ern and not just new-fangled. He 
cured the bookkeeper of writer’s 


SAY 


Edison 
salutes 
the 


Office 
Manager 


cramp—introduced the adding 
machine. Yes, and it was he who 
brought Ediphone Voice Writing 
into business use, freeing dicta- 
tor and secretary from the chains 
of the old dictation methods. 
The office manager is the man 
in the middle. He gets problems 
from above and below — and 
solves them all. The Laboratories 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., where 
Ediphone Voice Writing was in- 
vented, are grateful to the often 
under-appreciated office man- 
ager for his invaluable aid to the 


entire office equipment industry. 

Phone the Ediphone (your city) 
or write to Dept. S6, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Can- 
ada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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PAVE THE WAY 
TO SALES 


Here’s a thoughtful good-will gift 
that will make friends of your pros- 
pects and pave the way for salesmen. 
The value of an imprinted Autopoint 
pencil in sales work has been proved 
over and over again. It’s the gift 
without a kick-back, because its 
sturdy two-part mechanism always 
works. Its exclusive Grip-Tite tip 
never lets leads wobble, twist or 
drop out. Fact-filled book, ‘‘The 
Human Side of Sales Strategy,’’ tells 
how more than 6000 prominent 
firms use Autopoints to increase 
sales and open new accounts. Send 
for your copy. 


Cutopoyt 
THE I BETTER PENCH 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY Dept. SM-6 
1801 Foster Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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“Foremost in Friendliness” 
@® Newly decorated and 


comfortable rooms. 


@ Excellent Food and 


Entertainment. 


@ Center of Chicago’s 
Loop. 


| lines flagrantly. 


What Lelong Is Doing 
to Train the Retail 
Cosmetics Salesgirl 


(Continued from page 28) 


value, quality and the other attributes 
the buyer might be expecting to seek, 
minimized these sales pulls with re- 
marks such as: 

“It's so beautifully done-up.” 

“Isn't the color of the box just 
yummie ?”’ 

Take this purse size. 

you want.” 

“Heavens! 
her!” 

“If you come back be sure to come 
to ME. I want credit for this sale.” 

“Nice! I'll say! But the cheapest 
bottle is $6.50.” 

“Yes, you're right. 
like a Martini.” 

“The odor ts stunning. Here, smell!” 

“Cute cellophane tops, aren’t they?” 

Women shoppers reported that it 
was more or less common practice for 
the saleswomen to address them, and 


It’s just what 


Nothing like that for 


It does smell 


‘other women customers, as “dear,” 


“dearie”’ and with other mushy terms. 
“My dear” seemed quite a favorite. 

“Now doesn’t that just smell like a 
dear, sweet mother ?”’ one said. 


Bad Handling of Price 

A surprisingly large number of sales- 
girls opened their conversation with 
some variation of: 

“How much do you want to pay?” 

“Seventeen Ways to Make More 
Sales” says this is very bad, It annoys 
some and angers others. It suggests 
price importance which is always an 
error. Some customers, once price is 
emphasized, begin to chisel down their 
mental appropriation. The rule book 
says the psychology is all wrong. 

The skilled salesman starts with the 
higher priced goods, the better goods, 
and is quick to move upward in the 
price range at the least sign from the 
customer. It’s simple and easy to 
shade down a little if the price seems 
too high. It can be done without of- 
fense or making the customer feel 


| cheap. 


Some of the girls “pushed” favor'te 
They became almost 
insulting, implying the buyer’s ignor- 
ance, when choice of something else 
was indicated. They insisted on 
“switching” the customer. One of the 
shoppers suggested: 

“Of course, these may be factory 
demonstrators.” 

Which might suggest thoughts to 
store managers along those lines. The 
store stays while the demonstrator 
moves on. 


Not all selling was along these lines. 
Many of the women and girls behind 
the counter did excellent jobs. They 
asked questions. ‘‘Is it for a gift?” 
“How old is she?” ‘What is her com- 
plexion?” “What type is she?’ “Does 
she have any preference?” They 
seemed to want to help. They made 
sensible suggestions. They tried. 

Yet, the study seemed to show, that 
while the girls in the cosmetic depart- 
ments may be, and generally are, skill- 
ful, they can, and often do, get care- 
less in most unexpected ways. 

The sales job that came the nearest 
to perfection, according to a summary 
of all the reports, came not from a big 
store or a chain store where special 
training is presumed to be given, but 
from a small store out in Rockford, III. 

The girl there knew her sales rules 
so well and carried them out in such 
an excellent manner that the “shopper” 
broke down and confessed. More, he 
ended up by telling the store manager 
about it and complimenting the girl 
highly to him. 


Three-Point Showing 


The Ludgin organization, after 
shocking a number of store and de- 
partment managers out of their wits, 
assembled the worst and the best from 
the whole, wrote the findings into a 
script, and had the slide film made. 

A number of store executives have 
insisted that not only their perfume 
salespeople should see it but also mem- 
bers of other departments. One of 
the largest stores on Chicago's State 
Street pulled groups of workers off of 
their stations on store time and held a 
series of store showings. One chain 
borrowed the film and held a series of 
meetings covering a period of three 
weeks at which it was shown and dis- 
cussed. 

Certain perfume experts estimate 
that 20% of all perfume sales can be 
classed as “impulse’’ sales. If that is 
true, they contend, impulse can be em- 
ployed to move the sales unit upward. 
In the larger stores three steps are 
usually taken in showing the film: 

1. A pre-showing to department 
heads. 


2. A special showing for other 
executives. 

3. A showing to perfume depart- 
ment workers and then to other de- 
partments. 


When the film is taken into any 
sizeable city by Lelong salesmen, store 
executives are asked to see the film. 
After that enthusiasm is usually such 
that they are generally invited to show 
it to the entire store personnel. It has 
become a very busy film. In fact, 
duplicates are out on tour. 
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Fiction Sells Magazines 
—and Merchandise 


In the first five months of 1939, when 
the advertising level of magazines as a 
whole continued to be +clow that of the 
parallel period of a ye. Cosmopolitan 
gained 7.7%. Based on . rs already re- 
ceived, its advertising gain the rest of 
the year will be even greate, 

And in the process, Cos; politan re- 
flects increasing advertiser and reader inter- 
est in the Hearst big-and-vigorous method 
of presentation, and in the sales background 
of fiction. 

Although truth may be stranger than fic- 
tion, Cosmopolitan believes fiction may be 
more potent than truth. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once said that 
“the most influential books, and the truest 
in their influence, are works of fiction. 
They rearrange, they repeat, they clarify 
the lessons of life.” 

In recent years, when many “fact” mag- 
azines have been born, and many older 
magazines have increased their emphasis on 
“facts,” Cosmopolitan has continued to de- 
vote itself—as it has for more than a half 
century—primarily to fiction. Fiction con- 
tinues to occupy 70% of Cosmopolitan’s 
editorial pages. 

This magazine believes that its fiction, 
more than ever, is “intensely read and 
closely followed.’ Through fiction it has 
developed a large and loyal readership, 
among both men and women. Its current 
paid circulation of 1,844,000 is an all-time 
high. And some 600,000 of this is news- 
stand. Except for Good Housekeeping, 
Cosmopolitan has the largest newsstand cir- 
culation of any 25-cent magazine. 

Cosmopolitan has reason to believe that 
“the most stimulating . . . the most prof- 
itable background for effective advertising 
is the emotional power of great fiction.” 

Cosmopolitan boasts that it publishes 
“more great fiction per issue than any other 
important magazine” . . . that “more of its 
novels become ‘best sellers\—more of its 
stories are made into ‘first-run movies’— 
than those of any other magazine.” 

When William Randolph Hearst ac- 
quired Cosmopolitan in 1905 its circulation 
was about 250,000. For the next quarter 
century—printing and paying well for out- 
standing work of outstanding writers from 
Rudyard Kipling to Pearl Buck—the cir- 
culation moved up to 1,700,000. The low 
point of the last decade was 1,550,000 in 
1932. 

Except for a year or two at the start of 
the Hearst ownership, Cosmopolitan has 
made money every year. Like other general 
magazines, its advertising volume declined 
last year, but it still showed a net profit of 
about $400,000. 

Cosmopolitan’s vitality is due primarily 
to its policy of giving readers, in good 
times and bad, exceptional editoral value. 
This value can be measured in quantity 
as well as in quality. Regardless of busi- 
ness conditions—regardless of the amount 
of advertising carried, the volume of edi- 
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torial material varies hardly at all. At the 
bottom of the depression the magazine gave 
readers an average of 116 editorial pages 
an issue. The current editorial volume is 
122 pages. 

In its concern with fictionized love, ad- 
venture, mystery and what-not, some people 
(including some advertising men) have de- 
veloped the impression that Cosmopolitan 
was almost entirely a women’s magazine. 
The assumption was based on another as- 
sumption——that women are more interested 
in fiction, men in “facts.” Both assump- 
tions, of course, are rather silly. A lot of 
men are stimulated by fiction, and a lot of 
women, nowadays, aren’t afraid to confront 
a “fact.” 

For years Cosmopolitan has been engaged 
in refuting such opinions. Although, on 
newsstands, there are two women buyers 
to every man, the proportion of men buyers 
who like fiction is apparently iust about as 
gieat. To be sure, there are differences in 
the kind of fiction wanted — with women. 
we assume, being a bit more concerned 
with “love,” and men with “mystery.” 

A couple of times Cosmopolitan has 
made surveys among the wives of advertis- 
ing executives to determine what magazines 
they and their husbands read. In the more 
recent of these, in 1936, Cosmopolitan 
ranked third among the wives—with only 
Time and the New Yorker above it. Ac- 
cording to the wives’ reports, Cosmopolitan 
ranked sixth among the advertising execu- 
tives themselves. Above it were Time, Sat- 


urday Evening Post, New Yorker, Fortune | 


and Collier's. 
mentioned. 

Of the 194 women who participated in 
the survey only 18 said that their husbands 
did not read fiction. 

Among all the general magazines which 
Dr. Starch checks, Cosmopolitan was found 
to have the highest proportion of readers 
in the $2,000-and-up income range. Cos- 
mopbolitan also claims to reach more readers 
under 35 than any other general magazine 
A third factor is that nearly half of all its 
buyers—-both subscription and single-copy 
—are in cities of more than 50,000 pop- 
ulation. 

Young, urban, prosperous—these adiec- 
tives help to describe the Cosmopolitan 


All told, 74 magazines were 


readership. But they do not tell all the 
story. Other factors are alertness and re- 
sponsiveness. And these are aroused, Cos- 


mopolitan believes, primarily through emo- 
tion. 

Fiction may be more “realistic” than it 
was, but it is still being written and read 
to stimulate emotions and to awaken de- 
sires. 

Advertising in Cosmopolitan’; \ifetime 
has developed into a $1,500,000,000-a-year 
business not on the bald, basic “facts” of 
products and services, but by awakening in 
people desires for happiness and self-better- 
ment. .. . A beauty treatment is more than a 
mixture of chemicals. An automobile is 
more than an ingenious fitting-together of 
steel, fabric and rubber. . . . Such things, 


for the people who buy and use them, are | 


CONVENTION PLANNERS 


YOURE important, 
WE’°RE important, 
But the Sea‘s a Lot of Help— 
The things you plan for your convention are 
of utmost importance for its success. So, too, 
is the type of flawless service we'll give you— 
experienced service that goes out of the way 
to be helpful in every detail. But you get one 
thing more at the Traymore—and that’s the 
sea, the fellow who compels record breaking 
attendance. There’s the final factor for a suc- 
cessful convention. Why don’t we three get to- 
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TheY RAYMORE 


ON ATLANTIC CITY’S BOARDWALK 


Bennett E. Tousley 
Gen. Mgr. 


@ Open all year are five fine Collier 


Horide Hotels—leading East Coast, 


West Coast and interior hotels—cater- 
ing to the business man—conveniently 
located for anyone making a trip around 
the state. 


Ww 


HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE 
HOTEL FLORIDAN 


west Pablo Beath 


HOTEL DIXIE COURT 


Lakeland 


HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE 


Everglades 


EVERGLADES INN 


COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 
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“THE WORLD'S 


GREATEST 
HOTEL” 


fronts the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan, on beautiful Mich- 
igan Boulevard. It is ideally 
accessible to Chicago's busi- 
ness district; and to that pro- 
fusion of wonders—industrial, 
cultural, educational, and 
entertainment—for which 
Chicago is so justly famous. 
The service is planned with 
care and discrimination. 


OTTO K. EITEL, 


Managing Director 


C; yons 


Steve" 


CHICAGO 
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portals to a mew and larger life. 

As such, a single ad—or a single story 
may have more reality for people who want 
to grow than a thousand charts and 
analyses. 

Through “great fiction” Cosmopolitan 
has developed an effective sales fact. 


The Nebraska Farmer— 


80 Years Young 


On the first day of October, 1859, in the 
first issue of The Nebraska Farmer, the 
editor made this prediction: 

‘In less than ten years Nebraska will 
have ceased to be a Territory. She will 
have become a sovereign State, and as 
such, in all her greatness, will proudly 
take her place among the bright con- 
stellation of our land, and who then can 
prophecy her greatness, who can foretell 
her destiny!” 
The above was written only a few 

months after the Pawnees surrendered to 
the small Nebraska militia and when 
farmers carried rifles to their fields. 

It took courage to be a farmer in those 
days—and perhaps even more courage to 
start a farm magazine. This first issue of 
The Nebraska Farmer, reprinted recently by 
the present owners, had little circulation 
revenue, had less than two pages of adver- 
tising. The advertisements were devoted to 
offers of sewing machines, saw - mills, 
nurseries, female colleges, grape vines, and 
corn shellers. 

The editor made good with his paper 
and with his prediction. He said that with- 
in less than ten years Nehraska would have 
ceased to be a territory and he was right; 
it was admitted to the Union on February 
9, 1867. His judgment that the state would 
prosper, and with it The Nebraska Farmer, 
turned out to be truce. Last year, not a 
particularly good year in the farm field, 
The Nebraska Farmer carried 242,604 lines 
of advertising. 

Back in 1859, farm readers were inter- 
ested in such tidbits of advice as “Half a 
cranberry bound on a corn will soon kill 
it,” on how to make hard and durable 
soap, on how the farmer's daughter should 
treat the neighboring farmer's boy. The 
1859 Dorothy Dix gave this advice: 

“Don’t run and hide, girls, when some 
of your village beaux happen around at 


the back door of a morning, to grind a 
scythe, or borrow a rake. Never fear their 
dislike for a ‘bloomer.’ If they are 
sensible young men, they will readily 
admit the propriety of your working 
dress; and when, atter the labors of the 
day are over, and they knock at the 
parlor door, and make their best bow, 
as they present themselves tor an even- 
ing call in ‘Sunday fixin’s,’ they will ad- 
mire you the more in your tasteful at- 
tire, tor having seen you adapt yourself 
so easily to circumstances.’ 

Today's Nebraska Farmer, twice as large 
in page size, with twice the number of 
pages, with 30 times the amount of adver- 
tising, has not lost the common touch 
which every farm paper must have, even 
though it assumes, and correctly, that the 
average farmer and tarmer’s wite of today 
will use an advertised product instead of a 
cranberry to cure a corn. The farmer of 
80 years ago would not understand halt of 
the editorial content of today’s issue—for 
how could he have known that erosion haz- 
ards, public power and irrigation, and com- 
pulsory marketing control would be bread 
and butter subjects in 1939? 


Newspaper Advertising Up 

Total newspaper advertising during 
April, 1939, climbed 1.1% above the level 
of the same month last year, with five of 
the seven classifications passing ahead of 
the mark they made in that period of 1938, 
according to Media Records, Inc.’s latest re- 
port. 

In the black that month, over 1938, were 
financial advertising, up 44.3%; automo- 
tive, up 39.3%; total display, up 1.2%; 
general, 0.9% ahead, and classified, 0.8% 
ahead. Retail and department store adver- 
tising were off 2.3% and 1.4%, respec- 
tively. 


Total newspaper advertising for the 
first third of 1939 made a mark 0.2% 


within the level of the 
period last year. 


Omaha World-Herald Issues 
“Union Pacific” Special 
To commemorate the red letter day in 


American history — May 10, 1869 — when 
the eastern and western links of the Union 


corresponding 


interests in upper Somaliland, have just returned from an order-hunting expedition. 
Object im right hand of the advertising director (second from left) shows what hap- 


pens to non-advertisers in that progressive freedom-of-the-press-loving nation. 


Photo 


from Associate Editor L. E. Boulware, former general manager of Carrier Engineering 
Corp., now on a world tour. 
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Pacific railroad were linked together at 
Promontory Point, Utah, a “Golden Spike 
Days’ celebration was held recently in 
Omaha, Neb., where the first rail had been 
laid on July 10, 1865. During this celebra- 
tion, the Omaha World-Herald issued a 
special 100-page “Union Pacific’ edition, 
whose four special sections were devoted to 
vivid descriptions of frontier life and a de- 
tailed recording of the growth and develop- 
ment of the city and state since that era. 

More than 200,000 copies of the edition 
were sold, including orders for copies to 
be sent to readers in England, Germany, 
German Sudetenland, France, Ireland, 
Japan, Alaska, India, New Zealand, Den- 
mark, Greece and Colombia, South Amer- 
ica. 


Media Men 


Ken R. Dyke, National Broadcasting Co. 
sales manager for the eastern division, has 
become director of national sales promo- 
tion, supervising all general research, ad- 
vertising and sales development activities. 

John T. Adams, who for the past 
few years has been radio director of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Inc., has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Texas State 
Network, Inc. 


Ralph H. Whitaker. 

Newsweek's new 

eastern advertising 
manager. 


Ralph H. Whitaker has resigned trom 
McCall's Magazine to become eastern ad- 
vertising director of Newsweek, with head- 
quarters in New York. 

J. O. Peck, of the Chicago office of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., has been trans- 
ferred to New York as director of sales re- 
search, including supervision of company 
promotion and _ institutional advertising, 
effective today. At the same time H. E. 
Hilty has been appointed sales manager of 
the McGraw-Hill publication Factory 
Management and Maintenance, effective 
June 1, with headquarters in New York. 
Mr. Hilty was recently western district 
manager of Factory. 


Machines and Men 


Continuing its battle to combat ‘“‘the 
threat to the machine,” The Iron Age, in 
its May 18 issue, carried the first of a 
scheduled series of six eight-page graphic 
presentations which will portray time- 
saving machinery in its true role as an em- 

ployment creator and a builder of mass con- 
‘suming power. This installment deals with 
the threat to progress involved in the wide- 
spread and alarming present-day recurrence 
of the age-old antagonism to mechanical 
improvement. Following articles will pre- 
sent the case for the defense. 

John H. Van Deventer, editor of The 
lron Age, in a signed editorial urged that 
business undertake a national program of 
combating adverse criticism of improved 
machinery, and suggests that all makers and 


sellers of nationally-advertised products 
carry the lines, ‘“Time-Saving Machines 
Made This Product. Making This Prod- 
uct Made — Jobs.” on every advertisement, 
circular or catalog. 
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The lron Age is supplying reprints of 
these articles to newspapers, state and na- 
tional legislators and to moulders of public 
opinion throughout the ccuntry. In simpli- 
hed form they will also be made available 
to New York World’s Fair visitors. 


New Highs 

This Week Magazine’s May 21 issue 
carried the largest advertising volume of 
any issue in the history of the magazine. 
Both in linage—11,033—and in dollar 
volume—$131,943—this issue broke all 
This Week's previous records, The 
May issue of American Druggist shows an 
advertising linage gain of 28%, the largest 
rise in 1939 by this pubiication. 
Advertising linage in the June issue of 
House ¢» Garden was 56% greater than 
that of June, 1938. With its June 


2 issue, the all-time advertising revenue ot 
The Family Circle Magazine passed the $3,- 
000,000 mark. The total number of chain 
grocery stores now carrying the magazine is 
5,576. 

Fawcett Women’s Group’s advertising 
revenue for July is the largest of any 
July issue in Fawcett history, and is 40.4% 
ahead of July, 1938. 

The Gasoline Retailer, weekly trade 
newspaper in the gasoline service station 
field, has become a member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

Cue, the weekly magazine of New York 
life, has appointed the recentty formed firm 
of Hagemann-Cottingham, Chicago, as its 
western representatives, 

Charles H. Eddy Co., Inc., has been ap- 
pointed national advertising represeutative 
of the Boston Evening Transcript. 
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PITTSBURGH CALLING! 


Inviting you to stop at the largest, finest hotel in Pittsburgh. 


e Here are 1600 spacious, friendly rooms, every one of them 


with a private bath and circulating ice water @ Here are 5 
great restaurants to choose from—all distinctively different 


meetings —large and small. 


e@ And here are the finest facilities fur conventions and sales 


RATES FROM 83.50 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 
N. Y. office—1] W. 42nd St. 
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IT’S ‘BUILT FOR KEEPS’ 


AND HAS SELECTIVE 
AIR CONDITIONS 


Each year General Electric invests sizeable sums in nation- 
ally advertising the advantages of the G-E Refrigerator. 
That these campaigns have been outstandingly successful 
is a matter of record. And one of the major reasons for their 
uniform effectiveness is “a perfect follow through”. For 
General Electric long since learned that the sales story, told 
through national magazines to the buyer, should be told 
again and again to the seller through selected business 
papers. This assures that the salesmen will know and retell 
this same story at the point of purchase. 


Mr. A. L. Scaife, advertising manager for G-E Refrigerators, 
consistently advocates a strong schedule ‘in those business 
papers that perform a real editorial service to their fields, 
and thereby supply to dealer and salesman a rich source 
of information regarding the business in which they are 


interested.” 


Ditiieteniie 
President 


MAXON INC. 


GOOD BUSINESS PAPERS BUILD BETTER BUSINESS! 


BAKERS’ WEEKLY, New York ENGINEERING & MINING JOUR.- MACHINERY, New York 


NO 49 BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, NAL, New York MARINE ENGINEERING & 
a 
New York FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York SHIPPING REVIEW, New York 


Discussions of TYPICAL 


. Chi GN, Cleveland 
> OBS GOOD BUSINESS BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 4961 woRLD.REVIEW, New York MACHINE DESI evelan 
* PAPER ADVERTISING CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL POWER, New York 
AGE. New York 
HAS DONE .. . prepared ENGINEERING, New York ae a ee ee eae RAILWAY MECHANICAL EN- 
by advertisi ; 
apse cshete sprang DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- GINEER, New York 


wide experience in the use 
of business paper space New York KEYSTONE, New York SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 


... Sponsored by these out- 


ELECTRICAL WORLD, New York LAUNDRY AGE, New York STEEL, Cleveland 
standing business papers: 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Billingsley Elected 
AAAA Chairman 


The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, meeting in New York for its 
twenty-second annual convention last month, 
elected A. L. Billingsley, president of Fulles 
& Smith & Ross, Cleveland, chairman of 
the association. William Reydel, vice-presi- 
dent of Newell-Emmett Co., New York, 
was named vice-president. Four A’s presi- 
John Benson, who was elected to 
hat office for a term in 1936. 


cnt 1S 


four-year 


A. L. Billingsley 


e heads 

Four A’s. 
Continental by 
R. M. G. Inc. 
Guy C. Smith, executive vice-president 
of Brooke, Smith & French, Detroit, was 
named secretary of the association, and E. 
DeWitt Hill, vice-president of McCann- 
Erickson, New York, re-elected treasurer. 


Frederick R. Gamble continues as executive 
secretary. 


RADIANT 
With Nowness 


MS 


Members-at-large of the executive board, 
chosen for a three-year term expiring in 
1942, are F. R. Feland, vice-president of 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Gilbert 
Kinney, vice-president and treasurer of J. 
Walter Thompson Co. and Chester La- 


Roche, president of Young & Rubicam, all 
of New York. 

Board members 
councils, who were elected 
terms, include B. B. Geyer, president of 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, for the New 
York Council; Ernest V. Alley, partner in 
the firm of Alley & Richards, Boston, for 
the New England Council; Charles H. 
Eyles, president of Richard A. Foley Adver- 
tising Agency, Philadelphia, for the Atlantic 
Council; Kennett W. Hinks, vice-president 
of J. Walter Thompson, Chicago, for the 
Central Council and August J. Bruhn, man- 
ager of McCann-Erickson’s Los Angeles 
office, for the Pacific Council. 

Officers and governors of the sectional 
councils and chapters were also elected at 
the meeting to serve for one-year terms. 


representing regional 


for one-year 


Ellis Plan Agencies to Hold 
First Convention 


The National Council of Ellis Plan 
Associates, composed of 14 member chap- 
ters of advertising agencies and industrial 
advertisers, will meet for its first conven- 
tion, June 4-7, in St. Louis. Chief business 
to be transacted at the convention will be 


£ 
i 
Ee 


Every room bright and new in furnishings and 
decorations. 
modernized. Better service — finer food — with 
rate economy still the feature. 


All public space thoroughly 


Ideally Located @ La Salle & Van Buren Sts. 
Opposite LaSalle St. Station 


CHICAGO 
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the formation of a self-governing body to 
carry on the work of the National Council's 
headquarters, which will be established in 
St. Louis. 

On the theme “Building the Business 
World of Tomorrow,” which the Council 
has adopted for the convention, Lynn W. 
Ellis, founder of Ellis Plan Associates, will 
be chief speaker. That theme will be car- 
ried out in all speaking sessions and round- 
table discussions and will be illustrated in 
exhibits at convention headquarters. 

Arrangements for the meeting are being 
made by Frank G. Japha, chairman of the 
committee; Charles F. Kelly, Jr., president 
of Kelly, StuhIman & Zarndt; Oakleigh R. 
French, president of Oakleigh R. French & 
Associates, and Meyer Shickman, president, 


the Victoria Co., all of St. Louis. 


Verdict Set Aside in 
“Twenty Grand” Suit 

Federal Judge Mortimer W. Byers of 
New York has ordered that the $56,420.88 
verdict in favor of Miss Leora Sollows, 
which the jury awarded her April 28 in 
her “idea” suit against McCann-Erickson, 
New York, be set aside and a new trial 
ordered on the basis that “the verdict 
rendered for the plaintiff is not supported 
by the evidence in the plaintiff's own case. 
Miss Sollows, in her suit against the agency, 
ciaimed that McCann-E rickson had used an 
idea of hers to gain the Axton-Fisher To- 
bacco Co, (Twenty Grand cigarettes) 
account. * 

The plaintiff's case was based on an 
alleged telephone conversation with FE. D. 
Hill, vice-president of the agency, during 
which Miss Sollows claimed, he declared 
that an idea of hers had been responsible 
for getting the account. The agency denied 
the conversation. Court held that even as- 
suming such a verbal admission over the 
telephone did not constitute sufficient proof 
on which to sustain the jury's verdict. 

Evidence in the case, it was said, was 
received while the trial was under way and 
the Court not afforded the opportunity to 
study and analyze the exhibits. “How- 
ever, the court, on the motion of the de- 
fendant to set aside the verdict, took pains 
to study the exhibits and stated that the 
plaintiff's idea was not involved directly or 
indirectly by the defendant or in the adver- 
tising of “Twenty Grand.” Before the 
plaintiff can recover, she must show that 
her idea was ‘‘an affirmative contribution” 
in the negotiations leading up to the agency 
contract. Her evidence in the trial failed 
to prove this, the Court ruled. 


Agency Notes 


Charles Dallas Reach Co., Newark, is 
celebrating its tenth anniversary in the ad- 


vertising agency business; John Falkner 
Arndt Co., Philadelphia, its fifteenth. 
* * & 


Norman Warren, Advertising, is the 
name of a new agency recently established 
in New York. Mr. Warren, the founder, 
has had previous advertising agency experi- 
ence with the New York offices of McCann- 
Erickson, Pedlar & Ryan and Geyer, Cornell 
& Newell. He has also been associated 
with Columbia Broadcasting System. 

* * # 

Lee Sohn, recently resigned as sales man- 
ager of Harry Latz Service, and Arthur A. 
Judson, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
Fletcher & Ellis (now Sherman K. Ellis 
Co. ), have formed their own advertising 


* “SM, April 20, 1939. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


and 
firm name of Soha-Judson, New York. 


sales promotion business under the 


Woodburn & Associates, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has been established by Ralph Wood- 
burn, Mack White and John Klein, former 
vice-president, art director and staff artist, 
respectively, of Thomas & Woodburn, Inc., 
same city. 


John B. Panushka, former copy chief of 
Eastern Outfitting Co., and Samuel R. 
Clawson, of the art department of Fawcett 
Publications, have opened an advertising 
AgcCncy business, Ideas Associated, Glendale, 


Cal, 


The partnership of Giezendanner-Gilliam 
& Co., Houston, Vex., has been dissolved 
The firm will continue its present operation 
is Giczendanner Co. 


People 


Cowan & Dengler, New York, 


has ap- 


pointed Charles J. Cutajar, formerly head 
of his own Manhattan agency, to its execu- 
tive staff. 

(. J. Cutajar 


oe « Rees te 
Cowan & Dengler 


3 


Blackstone 


C. A. Snyder, formerly account cxecutive 
on the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. account at 
J. Stirling Getchell, New York, is now 
director of radio for the agency. He 1s 
being succeeded in his former post by Rob- 
ert Reynolds, copy group head on_ the 
iccount, 

New director of marketing and merchan 
dising for United States Advertising Corp. 
Chicago, is Morris F. Swaney who, until 
recently, was in charge of marketing and 
research for the Chicago American and the 
western office of the Rodney Boone Or- 
ganization. Mr. Swaney was for 15 years 
issociated with the Hearst Organization 


Morris F. 
.- new 
marketing head 


Swaney 
U. S. 


Laykin et Cie, 


Bowman Deute Cummings, 
Honolulu. 

L. Spencer has resigned from the mar- 
keting board of BBDO to join the staff of 
Campbell-Ewald Co., as assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of market analysis. 

John A. Sidebotham, for 12 years associ- 
ated with Paul Cornell and later Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell, New York, has been 
appointed art director of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, same city. Robert J. C. Engel, whose 
post in the agency he takes, has become art 
director of the Jefferson Co. John Gaydos 
of the Fuller & Smith & Ross staff, has 
also joined the Jefferson Co. as visualizer 

Arthur C. Coe, former copywriter with 
Danicl Starch & Staff and BBDO, has 
joined the copy staff of Barton & Gould, 
New York. 

Leonard Lionni, founder and director of 
Centro Italiano Di Studi Pubblicitari 
(Italian Center for the Study of Advertis- 
ing), Milan, Italy, is now a member of the 
art staff of N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadel- 
phia 


same city and 


\ccount Appointments 

To: Benton & Bowles, New York, 
dential Insurance Co., “to handle an infor- 
mative campaign to better publicize the 
service rendered by the company.” (Cecil 
& Preshbry, New York, will continue to 
scrvice part of the account.) Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Seattle office, Pacific North- 
west Oriental Line, Inc., newly organized 
ship operating company. ... Brooke, Smith, 
French & New York, Garden 
State Asparagus Growers Association, or- 
ganization of New Jersey growers. 

To: Charles W Hoyt Coa. Mm: <¥. 
Grocery Store Products Co. of New York. 
to handle advertising of Foulds’ and 
Golden Age macaroni, spaghetti and 
noodles Allen, Heaton & McDonald, 
Cincinnati, Crosley Corp., to direct adver- 
tising on its new low-price car... B. D. 
lola Co., Micro-Lite Co., pocket flashlights, 
and Seal Sac, Inc., bowl covers and window 
curtains . Charles Dallas Reach Co., 
Newark, . Waterman Co. 

To: Sort & Rubicam, N. : = Metro- 
Insurance Co., effective Sep- 


politan Life 
tember 1... J. M. Mathes, N. Y., Brown 
cellulose products 


Co., manufacturers of 
towels and QOnco inner 


including Nibroc 
soles ; Metropolitan Advertising Co., 
New Process Metal Corp., to adver- 


Pru- 


Dorranc é, 


i 
tise the company’s Spiral Brand spark metal 
for cigarette lighters, spark toys, etc. . . 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Los Angeles office, 
designers of fine jewels. 


| 


To: McJunkin Advertising Co., Chicago, 
Frank Fehr Brewing Co. . . . Albert P. Hill 
Co., Pittsburgh, Earl Chemical Co, 

Compton Advertising, Wheatena Corp. . 
Samuel G. Krivit Co., New York, Fairheld 
Manufacturing Corp. to handle the adver- 
tising of Packard Lektro-Shaver and Roto- 
Shaver... Abbott Kimball Co., New York, 
Sta-Rite Co., manufacturers of hair pins 
and cosmetics, to conduct a magazine and 
trade-paper campaign. 

To: Mackay-Spaulding, 
Frailey Products Co. 
tising for 


New York, 
, to handle the adver- 


: Rinex, Thine hand cream and 
Chafix . Dillingham, Livermore & Dur- 
ham, Fidelio Brewing Co., brewers of Mc- 


Sorley’s beer and ale... . McCann- Erickson, 
New York, Roy cigarette division of Axton- 


Fisher Tobacco Co. 


Thank Y. Ou, 
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signed from Campbell-Ewald, New York Bre Sd America’s : Greatest Weekly Newspaper\= —_ 
and Detroit. He had been with the agency 
for 13 years. 

 ) Ray Mount Rogers has joined the crea- 


“staff 


tive of Gerth-Knollin Advertising TORONTO REGINA 
*r 7 ly i j CALGARY 
Agency, San Francisco. Formerly associatec MONTREAL 


with the San Francisco office of Long Ad- 
vertising Service, Mr. Rogers was more 
recently a member of the copy staff of 
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DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


I. Fly Box: “Fishermen always need one hand free, and this necessity 

mothered the invention of this new fly and lure container,” says 
Monsanto Chemical Co. whose transparent plastic material, Vue-Pak, is 
used in the “Rotaree” fly box pictured here. Each of the eight compart- 
ments is visible and easily accessible by a single turn of the revolving 
drum and flick of the sliding cover. When not in use, a clip holds the 
box securely to belt or shoulder strap. Made by Bill DeWitt Division, 
Shoe Form Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


2. Big Set in Little Case: Barnes & Reinecke, Chicago, has designed 

for Stewart-Warner Corp. the “Air Pal,” a midget radio weighing 
only three and one-half pounds but “including such big set qualities as 
built-in antenna, full dynamic speaker, super-heterodyne on AC-DC and 
six-tube performance.” It’s molded of ivory plastic with recessed coral 
colored dials. The streamlined carrying case accommodates the set and 
plug-in wires. 


8. Easy Loaders: Calbar Paint & Varnish Co., Philadelphia, is packag- 

ing its caulking compounds in individual cartridges to eliminate the 
dirty and time-wasting operations of loading caulking guns. The new 
unit is called “Caulk-O-Seal.” Cartridges, housed in colorfully printed 
cardboard, are lined with Du Pont “Cellophane,” laminated to the card- 
board to permit air-tight insertion in the gun. In the photograph here, a 
“VY” has been cut into one of the cartridges to show the “Cellophane” 
insertion.. The manufacturers distribute cartridges in four regular colors, 
and special colors are made upon request. Empty cartridges are manu- 
factured by Cello Fibre Can Co. 


MA. Portable Sales Register: Molded entirely of white Plaskon, this new 

portable sales register, now being marketed jointly by Miami Systems 
Corp. and National Carbon Coated Paper Co., is tapered in design to 
conform to the writing angle of the hand and wrist. An area is also pro- 
vided beneath the sales pad for resting wrist when recording items. 
“Both of these advantages,” say the manufacturers, “make for speedier 
and more legible writing” and the register boasts “features calculated to 
appeal to modern storekeepers anxious to equip their establishments 
with neat and efficient business devices.” Case molded by Reynolds 
Molded Plastics. 


5. Take It With You: Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. heralded the in- 

troduction of its new portable typewriter stand as “the greatest con- 
venience since the invention of the typewriter.” The stand, built into the 
case carrying the typewriter, is adjustable to three heights and is made 
of collapsible steel. Legs lock automatically. Weighing less than 20 
pounds (typewriter and stand) the unit will support over 100 pounds and 
can be set up in 30 seconds. Space for copy paper and a compartment 
for completed work are provided. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Have you ever thought about 


EFORE WE BEGIN, permit us to 

get rid of a man who’s started 
to read this advertisement. He’s 
just wasting his time. Dust is not 
hurting his sales. His product now is 
safely sealed in “Cellophane” trans- 
parent wrapping. And selling fast. 


He can remember a few years 
back, when dust was rapidly push- 
ing him into the red. It was like 
pulling teeth to get his stuff dis- 
played in the stores. Dealers said it 
got dusty and dirty; their custom- 
ers wanted fresh, clean merchan- 
dise. (Imagine that!) 


He decided there might be some- 
thing to this “Cellophane” idea. 
There is. It’s the best practical way 
to show what you're selling, and 
still be sure your product will stay 
clean and attractive, safe from dust 
and dirt. 


So there’s no reason for him to 
read this. Because he knows how 
“Cellophane” works. He tried it. 


®@ This unusual photograph shows a dust 
storm approaching a mid-western town, 
a phenomenon of Nature that symbolizes 
the dust and dirt that exist wherever 
things are sold. A singie cubic foot of 
air at street level in New York City was 
found to contain 118,000 particles of dust. 
A cubic mile of air over New Y ork aver- 
ages 114 tons of soot. And many cities 
are worse than this. No wonder mer- 
chandise needs protection! ‘‘Cellophane’’ 
Division, Du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


ello hane 


TRADE & MARK 


“Cellophane” is a trade-mark of 
£.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


8£6.u. 5. pat. OFF 
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@. Handy Cutlery Set: 


- . E - 


Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has on the market a new 


wall cutlery rack, containing a set of eight kitchen aids “designed in functional shape for 


greater efficiency, 


+] 


Chief selling point is the notch in the hard black rubber handle of each 


implement which makes for quick removal and replacement. This notch forms a hook at the 
top of the handle so that items can be easily hung on the chromium rod. Made of stainless 
-teel, these cutlery items come on red, cream or green lacquer racks. 


JZ. New Package: Hansen Glove Corp., Milwaukee, has replaced the paper containers for its 

gloves with printed Du Pont “Cellophane” envelopes. Back of the package is completely 
transparent and contains information as to style, size and color of the gloves to make for 
easy shopping. Front has an open window, also for visibility. 


%. Polar Cub: Robert Heller has designed for the A. C 


». Gilbert Co. a new line of Polar Cub 


electric fans with streamlined motor housing, polished chromium blades and blue-grey 
crackled finish, Both stationery and oscillating type fans are available. In the latter type, the 
oscillating device is built into the motor housing. Polar Cub fans come in 8”, 10” and 12” 
ize and all models are equipped with safety switches. 


9. Projector: DeVry Corp. Chicago, is introducing a professional lomm. “Are Lamp Sound 


Projector” which makes possible the use of l6mm. sound films in large auditoriums and 
theatres. The machine incorporates many 35mm. mechanical requirements and delivers a 20'x24’ 
picture at the distance of 125 feet from the sereen. A new development in forced draft ventila- 
tion makes it possible to use with the projector a specially designed high intensity are lamp with- 
out heat at the pieture aperture, report the maker-. The machine has a continuous running period 
of an hour and 45 minutes. 


LQ. No Tea in the Coffee Pot: A set of transparent canisters, equipped with sturdy metal tops 

and bottoms in bright colors, is being marketed by Weinman Brothers, Chicago. Made of 
Celluloid Corp.'s Lumarith Protectoid, these canisters are odorless and tasteless and will not harm 
food that comes in contact. Covers are available in red, green, blue and black, or in the same 
transparent cellulose from which the canisters are made. 


Li. Bon Voyage: To take care of a traveler’s tooth cleaning needs, Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co.. 

has brought out a travel kit, containing tooth brush and powder. Head of the brush screws 
onto a colorful plastic cylinder when in use. The kit is designed to simulate a widely traveled 
suitcase. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


3 Years ago, and TODAY! 


When Vincent Edwards & Co. purchased their present 4 trade 
magazines, only one was a member of A.B.C. 


With the acceptance recently of Retail Ledger as a member of 
A.B.C., we are glad and proud to announce that all 4 Vincent 
Edwards magazines are members of A.B.C. (and 3 of them are 
members of A.B.P.). 


We believe that the Vincent Edwards magazines are the best 
edited in their fields, and that this editorial excellence is respon- 
sible for their steadily climbing circulation. 


The editorial policy of all Vincent Edwards magazines is FACTS 
and IDEAS for MANAGEMENT, to assure cover-to-cover reading. 
Success stories with pictures tell the how and why of running a 


| business profitably. Easy-to-read writing says much in little 
9 ° space. Management facts as well as news. Many things for the 
buying executives you want to reach. 


A substantial number of larger national advertisers are con- 
vinced that Vincent Edwards magazines bring greater returns per 
advertising dollar invested. In increasing numbers, they are 
placing their schedules in the four Vincent Edwards magazines. 


Today's Circulation Totals 
(as of April 1939) 


Total Distribution Net Paid 


Furniture Manufacturer 2,945 2.330 
Furniture Record 5,890 4,981 
Hotel Bulletin 11,410 10,115 


Retail Ledger 6,970 5,119 


e | VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF TRADE MAGAZINES AND SYNDICATED SERVICES 


femmes 62 MADISON AVENUE + NEWYORK CT Yom hr 
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Sure, This Is Ludicrous, But 
It Starts the Letter Neatly 

Soap for industrial uses is a humdrum 
product about which no one can work up 
a lather of excitement. A touch of humor, 
however, can remove the dull monotony; 
can lead a chuckling reader on through a 


letter to the point of action. R. Browne, 
of Wissell Soap & Chemical Co., Cincin- 
nati, accomplishes this admirably in the 
following: 

“If you like short, short, short stories— 
glance over this one which we clipped 
from one of our local newspapers sometime 
ago (reading time 48 seconds). 

“Sweetvine, Ky.: Donald Tillar, 12 
years old, enjoyed a holiday from school, 
loafing around the school grounds and the 
principal of the Sweetvine Elementary 
School did not beckon him to come in. A 
solicitous neighbor saw him and called, 
‘Sonny, don’t you go to school?’ ‘Yes, 
ma'am,’ he replied shyly. ‘Where do you 
go?’ He pointed to a nearby school. ‘Well, 
why aren't you in there now?’ she asked. 
‘I skun me a polecat,’ he grinned. 

“Always on our toes and constantly look- 
ing for new markets for our products, we 
wrote the principal of the school, and, in 
a joking sort of way, suggested that per- 
haps a bit of “Wissell’s Soap’ might take 
care of some of these Huckleberry Finns in 
the future. Received a wire very shortly 
thereafter advising that this compulsory ab- 
sence from school was almost a daily oc- 
currence in the village and to rush along a 
barrel of “Polecat Soap.’ Swallowing our 
pride, we got this order off the same day 
as received. Believe it or not, just last 
week we received a duplicate order by mail. 
Evidently our soap deodorizes as well as 
cleans 

“While we don’t claim to be deodorant 
experts, we do know we know soap. So if 
you have any small boys to scour, any floors 
and walls to clean, any automobiles to 
wash, maybe a canary to bathe, a cleaning 
problem of any kind, just write, wire, 
phone or 

“Wissell for Soap. 

“Yours soapfully, 
“Wissell Soap & Chemical Co.” 


A Suave Reminder to Pay Up 
That Overdue Account 


Ways of collecting past due accounts 
are almost as many and as diverse as the 
number of slow payers. Tricky letters, 
smart alec letters, courteous reminders— 
each have their place. This one, by Geo. 
D. Barnard Stationery Co., St. Louis, is an 
excellent example of low pressure polite- 
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ness to be employed in the early stages 
when the spirit of as-one-friend-to-another 
still prevails. 

“Despite the glowing ads of some of our 
professional letter writers, we don't take 
much stock in the so-called ‘high powered 
collection letter.’ 

“It seems to us that all that should be 
necessary is a reminder to our friends that 
their account is past due and that we need 
their check to go with the other fellows’ 
to pay our bills and keep on navigating. 

“Statement of your account is enclosed 
and thanks a lot for your cooperation in 
the good old way—a check to cover.” 


Boosting the Price? Then Be 
Certain to Give the Whys 


Every business, at some time, is com- 
pelled to make an increase in price. Do 
vou merely notify customers that “It'll cost 
you more now. Take it or leave it,’ or do 
you endeavor to explain the reasons why 
the advance is necessary and soften what 
is always an unpleasant fact? 

C. N. Cahill, general manager of Auto- 
point Co,, Chicago, belongs to the latter 
school. Further, he goes on to do a real 
selling job on his firm’s line, to—but let 
him speak for himself: 

“Due to existing material and labor costs 
as well as other increased costs of doing 
business, it has become necessary for Auto- 
point Co. to put into effect the prices shown 
in the new price list herewith. The aver- 
age net increased prices amount to less 
than 5%. 

“You will find that this new schedule of 
prices is extremely simple to understand as 
the prices now include one line of uniform 
imprinting. Also, you will notice a sched- 
ule of discounts applying on quantity pur- 
chases where single orders call for 500 or 
more units. This schedule of quantity dis- 


Satisfied” 


Round Table Winners 
for April 


R. Browne 
Wissell Soap & Chemical Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Frank D. Barry 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Framingham, Mass. 


J. B. Seckier 
Manager, Handy Phone Sales 
General Electric Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


Feeling. Send in 


counts is, we believe, an intelligent appli- 
cation of reduced costs in the selling and 
handling of larger orders. While these 
quantity discounts are substantial, neverthe- 
less we do not greatly penalize the buyer 
of minimum quantities because our regular 
volume prices on orders calling for less 
than 500 units (but more than $15 on a 
single order) are based on very large vol- 
ume manufacturing procedure. 

“Possibly you have not seen the entire 
new line of Autopoint products recently, 
and we urge that you permit our repre; 
sentative to show you what, we are confi- 
dent, is the most comprehensive line of 
quality mechanical pencils being offered by 
any one company. Also, our representa- 
tives, with their wealth of experience in 
matters of sales promotion and incentives, 
will freely offer you constructive sugges- 
tions which will be interesting and valu- 
able. 

“During the past year Autopoint Co. en- 
joyed orders from its customers calling for 
the largest unit volume in the history of 
the company. We humbly believe this 
splendid volume of business was the result 
of one thing-—confidence in the excellence 
of Autopoint products and in those who 
serve you for Autopoint Co. 

“Thank you sincerely for the business 
you have given us and the courtesies ex- 
tended to our sales representatives.” 


How to Say “Thanks for the 
Order” to New Customers 


After the salesman has called and ob- 
tained an order, it is a gracious act for his 
home office to write the new customer a 
note of thanks. The S. E. Massengill Co., 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va., phrases such a “bread- 
and-butter note’ concisely and smoothly. It 
accompanies the first invoice. Other firms 
may well adopt or adapt it for their own 
purposes. 

“Thank you very much for the courtesy 
that you extended to our salesman, Mr. E. 
H. Stubblebine. We are indeed pleased to 
acknowledge your order and to express our 
appreciation of your business. 

“Your order has been prepared and 
shipped to you by parcel post and our in- 
voice is enclosed. 

“So that you may become acquainted 
with other pharmaceutical products of our 
manufacture, we shall be glad to supply 
samples or information relative to their 
use. 

“Our welcome to you as a new customer 
includes an earnest assurance of our desire 
to give you every possible courtesy that 
wil] tend to establish a permanent and 
happy business association.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


1,000 Keallly FUNNY STORIES 


arranged for INSTANT REFERENCE 


e There are many “joke books” of modern humor doubly practical, 
and collections of anecdotes. You we devised the Story-for-Every- 
probably have several in your li- Occasion index, illustrated below, 
brary. But nothing quite like The which enables you, in a_ few 
Laughter Library. The editors—ex- moments, to select just the RIGHT 
perienced platform speakers—real- anecdote to illustrate your point. 
ized that you must have apt anec- 5 ; 
dotes—stories you can lift right off With The Laughter Library at your 
the page and put to work. So, in elbow, you need never again search 
making their selections, they asked frantically for a funny story, or 
not simply, “Is it funny?’ but, drag into your talk a _ pointless 
“Can a speaker USE this story?” anecdote. Here is the first encyclo- 
pedia of fun; the book you've 


Then, to make this great collection always wanted; always needed. 


Needed by Every Sales Executive 


You need not be a professional speaker to appreciate the worth 
of this remarkable collection. In fact, the person who speaks 
infrequently—and whose sources are, as a rule, not well organ- 
ized—meeds this book perhaps even more than anyone else. 


And of course The Laughter Library is by no means limited to 
the platform. In business and social life, we all value and wel- 
come good stories. They add to the interest and effectiveness 
of sales letters, bulletins and inspirational messages. And many 
a good story has helped to collect a bad bill! Yes, you'll find a 
hundred uses for this remarkable book! 


The Story-for- 


s 

INDEX Every-Occasion 
More than 25,000 sold Se saan ms Index 
Commercialized athletics— 
4 6 Communism— 14, 116, 174, 185 SEE HOW IT WORKS! 

e 536, Compensation—659, 995 Note the simplicity of this 
a * eee Competition—801 index, which presents more 
1 Complacency—150, 320, 341, than 600 topics. Each story 
344, 352, 453, 473, 814 is numbered and indexed— 
Compromise—362, 481, 586, 703 usually under several head- 
. yours or = oan . ? , ings. Stories are also classi- 


fied by dialects, as Scotch, 

Jewish, Negro, etc., and by 

-up types as Married Life, 
Motorists, etc. 


Concentration—117 
Concluding remarks 

stories) —192, 22 
Condensing speech t 


only $2.29 
on 10 days’ approval! 


e Thousands eagerly paid the original price of 
$3.00 for The Laughter Library—and counted it a 
splendid investment. But now, if you act promptly, 
you may have one of the few remaining copies at 
a special reduced price of only $2.29—and on 10 
days’ approval. Send today. Examine the book 
carefully. Test it fully. Then, if you aren’t de- 


ch at the Chicago Club, expressed 


like to be in the 
i “J wouldn’t like 
+ talking too long. oo 
pi catia ” he cana “who, in the roo woe 
nag is discourse tO : 
inable ech suddenly broke ae pacar ae 
termina , su aaa . 
% mind a bit having mt 
esi a Menge annoys me when you put them up 
time it is, but? oys my 
to see if they are still running. 


765—Sit Josiah Stamp, in a spee 


position of th 


lighted with your buy, return it for full credit or 
refund. 


MAXWELL 


8 Publisher 
FREE... 0" 
eee : 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


RE A A A A SS A PN 
You needn’t send a penny of money 
now—or pay anything on delivery. MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher, Dept. SM 
But if you prefer to include a remit- P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Indiana 
tance with your order, we will in- 
clude, without charge, a copy of 
How to Tell a Funny Story. This 
great little book tells how to get 
i laughs with your stories; how to 


: overcome self-consciousness; reveals 
secrets that professionals use to score their wows. 


Send me, postpaid. a copy of The Laughter Library (regular $3.00 value) 
at the special low price of only $2.29. I will either return the book within 10 
days or send $2.29 in full payment. 


Remember, this book is not for sale. To get your copy 
FREE, attach check or money-order for $2.29 to the handy 
coupon at the right, and mail promptly. Our Money-Back 
Guarantee protects you. Even if you return the Library 
for refund, keep this helpful little book as our gift. 


JUNE 1, 1939 


Zz 
: 


———Check here if you enclose remittance entitling vou to FREE copy of How to 
Tell a Funny Story. Money back guarantee, of course. 
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To Alert... 
SALESMANAGERS 


When routing through 
Central New York, re- 
member Hotel Syra- 
cuse is long on value, 
comfort and _ service. 
Centrally located. 
Four attractive restau- 
rants restful ac- 
commodations. 


Rates from $3.00 single 


oy me 
rr | 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


REVIVE DORMANT 
ACCOUNTS WITH 


REDIPOINT 


ALL ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


notel Mayfair st.touis 


NEARBY PARKING ANO 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


GARAGES 


Add reprints of 

Marketing Pictographs 
to your selling kit. Write 
Sales Management for 


prices. 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Growth of Consumer Movement 
Traced by Business Week 

Sales executives who are gathering data 
on the consumer movement should secure 
from Business Week its current special re- 
port entitled "The Consumer Movement,” 
as published in the April 22 issue. In 
16-page reprint form, this is a studiously 
objective and brief history of a movement 
described in the foreword as 

“A study of organized discontent— 
the discontent of some consumers with 
the things they buy and the way those 
things are sold to them. It is a discon- 
tent which feeds uvon itself and which 
business cannot afford to overlook be- 
cause it has already assumed the propor- 
tions of a real threat to producers and 
distributors of advertised brands. The 
study is an effort to answer those ques- 
tions about the consumer movement 
which business men are asking, and to 
provide a directory of the movement for 
executives who want to do something 
about it.” 

Noting an increase of substantially 
100% in three years in number and mem- 
bership of cooperatives, as reported bv the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, aided and 
abetted bv the New Deal’s encouragement 
of a wide variety of consumer activities, 
the studv traces the history of the move- 
ment’s development in this country, cites 
legislative moves, prints a full page of se- 
lected readings from the 100-page_bibli- 
ography available on the subject. Requests 
to Willard Chevalier, Business Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Refrigerator Market Shown 


Interested in the market for refriger- 
ators? From the confidential sales files of 
one of the leading electrical equipment 
manufacturers. data have heen given to 
True Story Magazine showing sales by 
occupational as well as income groups 
Wage Earner families—of special appeal 
to this magazine, naturally—are credited 
with 49.7% of total sales, contrasted with 
18.1% for white collar families, 26.6% 
for executives and proprietors, and 4.5% 
for families of professional folk. More 
than 70% of refrigerator sales come from 
families with incomes of less than $40 per 
week. For complete data, in a pocket-size 
booklet, write Ernest Anderson, True Story 
Magazine, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., requesting “Who Buys Refrigerators 
in America?” 


Last Call—Display Survey 
The Lithographers National Association 


reports that the original stock of “Window 
Display Circulation and Market Coverage.” 


first published at $10 in 1937, is exhausted, 
and only a few remaining copies of the 
paper-covered edition priced at $3 remain. 
Since this study, one of the outstanding 
research projects of 1937, was widely 
heralded as a practical aid in computing 
the number of window displays required 
(in cities of less than 450,000 population), 
and their cost, this notice is repeated here 
for any readers who have not previously 
known of or needed such service. A book- 
let, “The Practical Application of ‘Window 
Display Circulation and Market Coverage,’”’ 
is also available without charge (except for 
quantity orders). Requests, accompanied by 
checks, to the Lithographers National As- 
sociation, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., attention D. C. Brennan. 


Here’s a 1939 Bright Spot 


The cooperative promotion of Twin City 


newspapers, radio stations, and the Farmer 


—a combination of competing media en- 
gaged in promoting their common market 
which is practically unheard of in these 
United States—is responsible for another in 
its series of “bright spot’ folders. The 
April issue cites 9th Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict retail sales for Jan.-Feb.; SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT'S Effective Buying Income data 
(April 10, 1939); and a prediction on 
1939 farm income, based on accuracy of 
this prediction for 1938. If you're selling 
in the Northwest, better get on this mailing 
list. Write any of the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul newspapers and radio stations, or 
address the central office of the group, W 
E. Boberg, the Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 


Photos for Industrial Ads 


Industrial advertising and sales managers 
should be interested in a service for the 
securing of photographs showing uses of 
their products, operated on a national basis 
by Gustavus Sickles, Jr. In addition to se- 
curing action pictures, the service secures 
signed testimonials and product perform- 
ance reports. All described in a booklet, 
illustrated by examples used in advertising 
copy, entitled “GS Field Photo-Reports for 
Industry.” Requests to Gustavus Sickles, 
Jr., 24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


Chains as Local Business 


The 1939 “Wheel” of U.S. and state 
chain store sales and expenditures, gives 
data which should be valuable to executives 
selling in this field. Ingeniously shows for 
each state and the U.S. amounts spent in 
taxes; advertising; repairs, equipment, 
light, etc.; rent; local savings; wages paid 
locally; purchases made locally for mer- 
chandise and supplies; and number of local 
stockholders. Attached, a story of 138 
chain store companies, in leaflet form. Re- 
quests to the Institute of Distribution, 576 
Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


N. Y¥. Sun’s 1939 Data Book Out 


When the annual edition of the New 
York Sun's “Data Book’ appears, it is 
always an excellent example of the fact that 
improvements over even superlative jobs 
are possible. The 1939 edition, more color- 
ful than ever, adds to its wealth of data on 
newspaper linage and market information 
two new factors—the influence on the New 
York market of the World’s Fair this year; 
and a 16-page presentation on “Why news- 
papers are the primary medium for adver- 
tising.”’ Executives interested in this mar- 
ket who have not already received a copy 
should send requests to Edwin S. Friendly, 
the Sun, 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


Sell your product through agents, mail order. 
Resultful classified and display advertising planned, 
prepared and placed in all out of town newspapers, 
magazines at publishers’ rates. Advertisements written 
free. Snappy layout sketch your inch advertisement 
$1. Martin Advertising Agency, 171H Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, Car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated ae. through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161. Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


INDUSTRIAL LINES WANTED 


PRODUCTIVE SALES REPRESENTATION 

Energetic sales producer with ten years experience 
calling on industrial trade desires to represent re- 
liable manufacturer on commission basis in Chicago 
territory. 

Has good following in industrial field and can 
assure manufacturer type of representation he is 
looking for. References furnished as to character 
and ability. Reply, Box 638 SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 


AN EXPERIENCED SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
of broad background in the industrial field wishes 
to take over the representation of several Grade-A 
products, non-competitive, selling to the industrial 
field. Office in N. Y. City has been established for 
over 15 years. Thoroughly familiar with Atlantic 
Seaboard industries, and competent, through seven 
years residence in Latin America, to develop export 
outlets. Graduate of Lehigh University. He seeks 
quality products sponsored by well-established manu- 
facturers and prefers products which sell upon a 
repeat-business basis. Address Box 641, SALES 
SEAN ae MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
ity. 


LINES WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales crganizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
told in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Ag-32. Territory: Ia., Wisc., Minn., 
apolis. Wants machinery or 
feed, flour & soy bean trade: 


, Minne- 
selling to 


hdars 
supplies 


Ag-33. Territory: Eastern & western Canada, hdars 


. Rigi 
Toronto. Wants automotive & hardware supplies. 


Ag-34. Territory: Mich., Ind., O., Ill., Ky., hdars., 
Detroit. Wants any specialty selling to builders of 
moderate-priced homes 

Ag-35: Territory: Baltimore, Philadelphia, Dist. 


of Columbia, hdqr Lansdowne, Pa. 
store item with repeat possibilities, no novelties 

Ag-36: Territory: Pa., N. J., Del., Md., D. of 
C., Va., hdqrs., 
selling to stationery, gift or drug trades. 


Wants drug 


Philadelphia. Wants additional line | 


Ag-37: Territory: Chicago, N. Ill., hdqrs., that 
city. Wants products selling to industrials. See 
Box 638. 


Ag-38: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Boston. 
Wants pork products, provisions and canned meats 
selling to jobbers and retail trades. 

Ag-39: Territory: N. Y.-Atlantic Seaboard, hdars., 
New York City. Wants several Grade-A, non- 
competitive products selling to industrial field. See 
Box 641. 

Ag-40: Territory: New England, New York City 
and state, N. J.; hdqrs., New York City. Wants 
products adaptable high school science and English 
students and teachers. 

Ag-41: Territory: New York City and 50 mile 
radius, hdqrs., New York City. Wants one additional 
general merchandise line selling through chain and 
wholesale outlets. See Box 642. 

Ag-42: Territory: Denver and West, hdqrs., Denver. 
Wants oils. automobile accessories, rubber 

Ag-44: Territory: New England or Eastern sea- 
board, hdars., Winchester, Mass. Wants any meri- 
torious product. 

Ag-45: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., N. 
Y. Wants several low-priced, non-competitive, re- 
sale specialty products or printing selling to retailers, 
jobbers. 

Ag-46: Territory: Philadelphia trading area and 
N. J. from Trenton south, hdgqrs., Philadelphia. 
Wants worthy products for beauty shops. 

Ag-47: Territory: Tex., La., hdqrs., Houston. Wants 
such lines as low-price electrical appliances, novel- 
ties, decorated metalware, artware, selling either 
through jobber or direct to drug-variety-department 
chain stores. 

Ag-48: Territory: Oakland, Cal., and territory within 
150-mile radius of that city, hdqrs., same city. Wants 
repeat lines to grocery trade and those selling to 
florists, nurseries 

Ag-49: Preduct: Established marketing company 
now selling automotive jobber and industrial field. 


Territory open: National, or New York metropolitan 
area. 


MR. SALES EXECUTIVE. Statistics indicate over 
17% of national wholesale sales volume is in Met- 
ropolitan New York. Are you getting it? Educated 
young man seeks additional line of general mer- 
chandise for representation. 7 years sales experience 
in this market, active contacts in chain and whole- 
sale fields. Now representing large national manu- 
facturer. Box 642, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 


EXECUTIVE SALESMAN SEEKS ASSOCIA- 
tion with manufacturer desiring New England or 
Eastern Seaboard representation. Box 647, SaLes 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
NM. Va 


POSITIONS WANTED 
QUALIFIED SALES AND PROMOTION MAN. 


ager seeks new manufacturing connection. Good 
record in industrial, wholesale and retail merchan 
dising. Present employed. Box 652. SALES MAN 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 


WHAT SMALL FIRM WANTS ENERGETIC 
young sales manager (40, married, 2 years college) 
who knows whar it is all about and how to pet 
result 10 vears’ experience in advertising, sales 
promotion and personal selling. Now N. E. Sales 
Manager, moderate salary. Will go anywhere. Box 
644, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


SALES MANAGER for Manufacturer in National 
field, will make new connection. Fifteen years service 
with firm as Draughtsman, Salesman, Branch Man- 
ager and in present capacity of General Sales Man- 
ager. Familiar with advertising, sales promotion, 
merchandising through dealers and retail selling. 
Christian, age 7, married. Do not expect that 
financial arrangements be based on past performance, 
willing to rely on own productiveness. Future pos- 
sibilities the important consideration. Box 645 
SALFS MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


IS YOURS A REPUTABLE COMPANY WITH 
new product or service? Field secretary for college 
national fraternity, 25 desires chance to show 
ability in sale ales promotion, or personne!. Small 
concern in Chicago area preferred. College graduate, 
? vears’ experience office sales routine. Address Box 
648, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y 


SALES MANAGERS’ ATTENTION: Do you 
need a young, energetic salesman or assistant? 7 
years’ actual selling and sales promotion experience 
in New York and Chicago. Now employed in sales 
and service work in New England. Mechanically 
inclined, age 27, single, moderate salary. Will go 
any place. Box 649, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER (38) 15 years’ sales experi- 
ence; excellent record of achievement, hiring, train- 
ing men, placing unprofitable territories on paying 
basis, reducing sales costs. Now employed; present 
employers know of contemplated change and will 
recommend highly; can go anywhere; experienced in 
radio, grocery, farm tractor, and electrical appliance 
lines. Remuneration secondary to opportunity. Box 
651, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVB 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y 
Mf-13: 


Product: Patented air circulating & cool- 
ing units. Territory open: Northern Cal., Ore., 
Wash., Rocky Mt. states including Denver, Col. 
Mf-14: Product: Service baskets and strollers for self- 
service or wholesale groceries; utility baskets and 
housewares for department, hardware, sporting goods 
and drug stores. Territory open: Cal., Fla., Minn., 
western Pa. 

Mf-15: Product: Ladies’ hosiery selling to retailers 
Territory open: Southern, southwestern & mid-west 
ern states. 

Mf-16: Product: Heating specialties, high-low-pres- 
sure. Territory open: Memphis, New Orleans, Tampa, 
Kans., Mont., Omaha. 


Mf-17: Product: White shoe cleaner. Territory 
open: National. 
Mf-18: Product: Paint & varnish selling to hard- 


ware, lumber & auto accessory accounts. Territory 
open: N. M., western Tex., Idaho, Nev., western 
Cal. 

Mf-19: Product: Beverage cooling equipment. Ter- 
ritory open: Denver & West, S. E. states, including 
Tex. & Okla. 

Mf-21: Product: Coffee brewers. Territory open: 
S. E. states, including Atlanta, Ga.; Nebr., Ia., Min 
neapolis, St. Paul. 


Mf-22: Product: Grocery specialties. Territory open: 
Most states north of Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 
Mf-23: Product: Artware selling to department 
stores, etc.; faience tile, to building contractors. Ter- 
ritory open: National 

Mf-24: Product: Building maintenance supplies; 
pipe joint compound for industrial use. Territory 
open: National. 

Mf-25: Product: Electric 
tool drives. Territory open: 
castern trading centers. 
Mf-26: Product: 
Territory open: 


motors and machine 
New England and 


Industrial floors; waterproofing 
National and Canada. 

Mf-28: Product: Lubricant and preservative for wire 
and fibre rope. Repeat business. Territory open: 
National 

Mf-29: Product: House organ selling to milk dealers 
or dairies for use by driver-salesmen. Territory open 
National 

Mf-40 Product: Wholesale and retail drug item. 
Territory open: National and Canada 

Mf-31: Product: Auto and furniture polishes. Ter- 
ritory open: National 


PRODUCTS: Paint Brushes for production and 
maintenance, for industrial plants, institutions and 
dealers. Give complete details in confidence, also ter 
ritory covered. Box 650 SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 
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BY RAY BILL 


OW THE GOVERNORS REACT: Reprints of 
the article on trade barriers to interstate commerce, 
appearing in the last issue of this magazine, were 
forwarded to the Governors of all the states. The replies, 
still coming in, vary in viewpoint and degree of interest. 
For example, Governor Clyde R. Hoey of North Caro- 
lina writes: “I am definitely opposed to the passing of 
trade barrier laws by the several states, and I think there 
should be free trade among all the states without hindrance 
While Governor William H. 
Vanderbilt of Rhode Island says: ‘'I realize the seriousness 
of this problem and incidentally the difficulty of coping 
with it both from the point of view of industry and of 
the state.” 


by discriminatory laws.” 


Governor Herbert R. O'Conor of Maryland comments 
more at length: 


Your article on State Trade barriers has been most interesting 
to me, and I am entirely in sympathy with the sentiments expressed 
by the writer. At a meeting of Governors in Washington in Janu- 
ary, I took occasion to point out the dangers attendant upon the 
growing tendency among the States to pile up restrictions, and | 
have no doubt that at the next gathering of the Governors in June, 
this matter will again come up for thorough consideration. I shall 
certainly do my utmost to effect a change in thinking along this 


ling among the Governors of America.” 


Leverett Saltonstall, Governor of Massachusetts, sees 
sales executives playing an important part. He remarks: 


I was much interested in your article on interstate trade barriers. 
Although restrictions upon trade between states are largely due to 
legislative action, the dangers resulting therefrom constitute one 
ot the greatest problems facing governors of states because of the 
strangling effect upon business. There can be no more effective 
voice to warn of these dangers than sales executives who see at 
first hand the damaging effects of barriers to free trade among the 
various states. Your article has very vividly expressed this point 
of view 


Some of the other Governors responded through assist- 
ints in such a manner as to give the impression that trade 
barriers are not receiving serious attention in their respec- 
tive states. For example, the assistant replying for Fred P. 
Cone, Governor of Florida, states: ‘Governor Cone is in 
the midst of the legislative session and will not have time 
to go into matters of this nature just now.” 

We are naturally glad that some of the Governors realize 
the growing threat of trade barriers between the various 
states. We cannot condone the indicated indifference of 
some of the other Governors and feel moved to ask Gov- 
ernor Cone: What better time can there possibly be for 
giving careful consideration to state trade barriers than in 
the midst of a legislative session? 
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AXES VS. PROSPERITY. In his recent address be- 

fore the forum of the American Retail Federation, 

President Roosevelt welcomed suggestions as to how 
more people can be helped through means other than large 
scale public spending. He did not seem to believe that 
high taxes definitely lower small incomes as well as those 
in the higher brackets. Nor did he seem to feel that cer- 
tain kinds of taxes keep investment money from creating 
additional jobs. Many plans have been tried out in recent 
years aiming at fuller employment and better rates of pay. 
If we must accept pro tem continuation of an unbalanced 
budget, the time has surely come for deliberate encourage- 
ment of business along tax lines which business guarantees 
will do much to alleviate unemployment. 


+ + 


AS DISTRIBUTION DONE BADLY? The latest 
release of the Twentieth Century Fund seemingly 
takes a wallop at the maligners of the high cost of 
distribution, not by proving distribution costs are low, but 
by proving that distribution has done a great job. 
The full report, entitled “Does Distribution Cost Too 
Much?”, will be out next month. Meanwhile, the pre- 
liminary release points out: 


“In 1870, among all gainfully employed workers, approximately 
75% were employed in agriculture, manufacturing and other pro- 
duction activities, while 25% were in distribution and service ac- 
tivities. By 1930, the workers in production had dropped to 50% 
of the total, while the proportion of workers in distribution and 
service activities had doubled so that they constituted the other 
50%. 

“During this same period, the total volume of goods produced 
and consumed in the United States increased more than nine times, 
while the population increased three times. Since 1870 the number 
of persons engaged in the production industries has less than 
trebled, while those engaged in distribution have increased nearly 
nine times.” 


This report also indicates that distribution plays a tre- 
mendously important part in ‘‘re-circulation,” which is to 
say in the sale and resale of the same goods or of goods in 
process of fabrication and that the advertising outlay repre- 
sents only a very minor cost factor in their aggregate turn- 
over. But, most important, it brings out that in 60 years’ 
time the distribution side has increased the volume of goods 
consumed in the United States by more than 900%, even 
though it took a corresponding increase in man-power to 
attain this remarkable sales result. After all, this is not a 
job to be sneezed at when considering either the solution of 
employment or progress in our standard of living. 
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RUBBER 


From the “pump priming" stage to normal business, 
rubber finds a place in practically every line of 
industry. New uses for rubber are being discovered 
almost daily which explains why this billion dollar 
market is consuming millions of dollars worth of new 
and modern equipment, compounding ingredients, and 
mill and factory supplies. 


The direct road to this market is 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Established 1889 


Largest circulation, greatest volume of advertising, and most 
authoritative editorial content backed by a prestige developed 
during 50 years of service to the industry. 


WRITE FOR MARKET AND CIRCULATION DATA AND RATES 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 
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During the six month period ended March 
31, 1939 Chicago Tribune circulation 
gained over 45,000 over the same pe- 
riod last year. Here is a bonus circulation 
greater than the number of families in 
cities the size of Youngstown, Grand 
Rapids or Hartford 


VERAGING more than 900,000 net paid, 

Chicago Tribune total daily circulation 
during the six-month period ended March 
31, 1939, broke all records for any six- 
month period in history. 

The gain during the six months ended 
March 31, 1939, was more than 45,000 
over the similar period last year—over 
81,000 over the similar period two years ago 
—and over 136,000 over the similar period 
in 1933. 

During each six-month period ended 
March 31 for six consecutive years Tribune 
total daily circulation has registered a gain 
over the similar period in the preceding 
year—adding new thousands of families 
who look to the Tribune for news, enter- 
tainment and buying ideas. 

The Tribune is Chicago’s own. It is the 


1,000,000 


STEADY GAINS FOR THREE DECADES! 


Chicago Tribune average net paid total daily circulation for six-month periods 
ended March 31—1909-1919-1929-1939 
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medium read, quoted and bought from to 
a far greater degree than any other avail- 
able to advertisers. No other gives such 


full-market coverage . . . practically as 
many metropolitan Chicago families, for 
instance, as are reached by any two other 
Chicago newspapers combined. 

When you advertise in the Tribune you 
make the most efficient use of your budget 
today ...and you buy in a medium which 
is steadily advancing its position. Examine 
the record for the past 10, 20, or 30 years, 
and you find the line of Tribune circulation 
mounting higher and higher. 

To get more business now . . . and to 
build solidly for the future . . . build your 
Chicago advertising program around the 
Tribune. Tribune rates per 100,000 circu- 
lation are among the lowest in America. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


AVERAGE NET PAID TOTAL CIRCULATION NOW 
OVER 900,000 DAILY—OVER 1,100,000 SUNDAY 
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